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.The purpQSa pf thii praetlGum was to-usa a paer tutoring program da* 
ve 1 op ad by the NO^a parHc ipant^ to i aisa^he r e Tng 1 a va 1 o f a s e 1 ec t ad 
group of low^aGhiavliig students at Harry Stone Middle School, The prac- 
ticum pbjactiva was two^foldi (a) raisa the grade equivalent scores 
at least 60 percent of both tutee s^d tutor expertaental groups by eight 
months y ^d (b^ find greater gains in the experimental gr^up than in a 
similar control group with the ,05 level of significanca as critical. An 
Instructional Facilitatorj voluntaei faculty, and the necessary hard-and 
software were available* The ^tes MacGinitie Reading Test (GMRT) and the 
Iowa Tests of Basiq Skills (ITBS) ware used for pre-md posttestingp The 
practicum was not ^successful .as implettentad* according to the established 
criteria. However, ms a result of the project at Harry Stone School, the 
tutoring program in the Dallas Independent School District (DISD) is being 
revised to meet "demonstrated needs and four additional professionals have 
bean added to the staff of the DISD Instructional Facilitator-Tutoring 
Erograsas. 




iit mTRODUCTlON 

^ Harry Stone M,ddla School Is m all-black sixth^and aaventh grade 
school in the Dallas Independent School District (DISD)* Testing tod 
observation revealed and provoked concern about the low reading level 
eKhlbited by Harry Stone School students* It was, thereforej decided 
that a peer tutor ing progr^ would be inaugurated with selected students 
at the school to see whether it would have a positive effect , improving 
the student reading levels. 

' An experimental tutor section was selected to tutor low abilj^y 
readers in an eKperixQe^^l section* Two sactioni of comparable reading 

ability studetits were selected to act as control groups for each of the 

■■ . ^ 

a ^^^^ ^ 

two experimental groups * 

The particlpmts were not r^domly selected. They were placed in 
whichevet group was meeting at the tljae of their J^mguage arts class. 
These students were then placed in tutor- tut ee sections according to the 
scores they made on the Informal Reading Inventory Test developed by 
Houghton Mifflin (see exMple 2)* Half of the highest ability readers In 
the school were deiignated as tutor control group: the other half becaiae 
the tutor expertaental group. Half the students reading on the second and 
third grade level (low ability) were placed in the tutee control groups 
while the othetf half becaro the tutee experJjnental group, 

A t-test was run after the pretest had been administered to deter- 
mine the equality of groups. There were no significant differences in 
the groups at the beginning of the practicm. Analysis of Govariance 
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was ehosan as tha statiitiGal design to compare the mean gains between 
the exparimental md control seqtions* This design allowed for any 
chaaGa differancas in groups as well as making adjustments fpr any aaction 
that might have the ability to learn faster than others. Ic also added 
strength to tha statist leal analysis of the practicum* 

After receiving Instructions from the DISD Instructional FacllitacQr-^ 
Tutoring progrmis and from two volunteer project teachers, each tutor was 
paired with a tutea and worked with him or her oii a ona-^to^one basis* 
Prograairoed material was used. The mafcerial consisted of taped lessons ^ 
phonics drill, word drill, reading kits, comprehension worksheets, and 
thiiiklng skills, - . 

After the posttest was administered ^ product evaluation was made in 
five areas s (a) individual gains of participants in the expariiiental 
groups ware checked to determine if 60 percent of the students had in* 
oreased their grade aquivalent scores by eight months or more; (b) the 
Analysis of CovariMce was calculated to determine if tlie mean raw scores 
of the experimental groups had increased significmtly over: the scores of 
the control groups, and the *05 level of significmce was chosen as the 
critical point | (c) the scores of , the tutor and tut,ae eKperimen%g^group*= 
were compared to determine which group had received the greatest benefit 
from the practicim; (d) a narrrative report was received from each of the 
project teachers describing his or her teactiott to the project | and (e) 
each of five randomly selected tutors and tut aas in the eKperlmantal groups 
submitted a narr tiva report outlining their individual reactions to the 
project, 

iii 
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FLAN^^G AND IMPLEMm^ING A FEER TUTORraG APPROACH 
TO E©lVroUALIZm raSTRUCTlON TO ]DOTROVE 
READING ACHlfiVE^KC' , ^ . ^ 

By R* T* Patterson^ Jr, 



ma^TIFYmG THE PROBLEM 



platrlet Naads As a as spent Data 

The Dallas Indapandent School District (DISD) taats tha District's 

inner city Title 1 student .population bl^mually throu^ a systami^lde 

^^^^ 

tasting progrm^ and publishes tha tasting data in an annual series report 

Galled Parformrace Profiles, Tha District -s CQomltment of accountability 

(including reading performanca) is indicated in tha following quote: 

The Perforsanoe Profilas are one Indicator of the District's 
commitment to a policy of accountability to parents and the 
public through a systematic reporting of the educational pro- 
cesses and'^ products of the DISD*^ 

^Principal ^ Harry Stone Middle Schools Dallas |^ Texas s^th and 
seventh grades , with an enrollmant of three hundred fifty .students* ' 

^Departmant of Research, Evaluation md Information Systems , Dallas 
Independent School District ^ Parformance Profiles ^ 1974**75j South Oak 
Cliff Attendance Area, tfrades 4^ 6^ Report No. 75*513, 
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DISD ReaeaYch Report No* 75-513 contained testing datA for Harry 
Stone Middle School 's sixth grade students for 1974-75, (The data is fc^ 
grades two, fourj and sax but Harry Stone School has only sixth and seventh 
graders*) . ' 



Measurement Profiles sumiari^es the charts shown in the 20 volume 
Performance Profiles axid gives an excellent e:iplanation of how to enter- 
pret the profile charts. To quote from the report; 

- - - r - ^ 

The ten groups in the decile distribution are constructed so 
that 10% of the students from the large-city norm group will 
fall in.:o each category* The colum on v.he far left gives 
the percen*:ile range (%R) for each^group. Thus, reading 
across the table, the first colum gives the large*city nom 
group decile distribution ani each succeeding celran shows 
the percent of District students, by school^ that ar* in that 
range* ^ = 

The quartile distribution is constructed so th^t the District 
distribution is divided into quarters by the quartiles. That 
Is, at 75% of the District students scored belOT Q3 

25% scored above it, ^'M*- is the median, or 50th percentile, 
where half of the District students were above and half were 
below. "Q^'* is the first quartile, where 75% of the local 
students scored above it and ^25% below it. Entries .tn the 
chart yield thfi percent of the large^city nom group who scored 
below the particular District school -s quartile. 

"N" is the number of district students in each school who were 
tested* 3 ' 

Each bar in Chart 1 shows the range between the first (Q^) and the 

third (Q3) quartiles, and the triangle indicates the^mediM score* Theste 

data revealed that the medim percentile ra^ reading level for those 

sixth-grade students was 8*75, a figure based on the norm of large-city 
3 

Measurement Profiles ^ Fall Testing^ 1974, Department of Research, 
Ivaluation and Information Systems ^ Dallas Independent School District. 
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DAmSlNDIFE'iDINT Sm DISTRICT 
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^ ACCORDING TO THE Iowa Tests of Basle Skills 
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jIs. Fifty percent of the stu^dents of Harry Stone School were above 
the ;jbarcent£le rank of 8,75 and SO^parGent ware below. 



r 



though only the sixth-grade of Harry Stone School's fall 1974-75 



sehoo|L year was included in the study | these sl^ith graders became Stone 

. ^ ^. ' . 

graders, ^ Unf ortuiiatelyj there \was no reason to thiidc the median 

led appreciably during the single school year* 

The ParfoCTiance Profile^ alio showed that on the vocabulary subtest 

of the Iowa Testr of Basic Skills (ITBS), tha following breakdowi applied: 

Percentile Range 1-9^ 89 students; Range 10-19, 19 students | Range 20-20, 

24 students; Range 30-39, 11 studants| and Range 40-49, 11 students. 

These figuras indicated, that C5 percent of the total of 161 sixth-grade 

students ware in the percent ila range of 1-9* Based on large-city norms, 

154 students, or; 96 percent, had a reading vocabulary in tha percentila 

range of 1-49, 

to tha reading (comprahenslon) subtest of the ITBS, 87 sti^ents 
were In the percentile range of 1-9, 19 ±n the range of 10-19, 23 in. the 
range of 20-29, 13 in the range 30-39^ and 3 In the range of 40-49* 

Using large^clty norms for reading, 54 percent of the students were In the 

'5 

lowest decile* Ulttoately, 145, or 90, percent, of the students were in the 

^ ^" ■ 

percentile range of 1-49. 

In suomiary 53 percent of the students were In the lowest decile and 
96 percent were in the two lowest quartlle In reading vocabulary* In com- 
prehension 54 percent of the students were In the lowest decile while 96 



^Op cit. 
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parcent ware in the two lowest quartiles* These data are based on large- 
city' noraSj which mems the students in DISD were compared with large- 
city student populations that had approximately the same nun^er of studiBnts 
in the grades being compared, 

Consolidated Applliatlon for Federal AsslstMce (p* SA-1) published 
for the school year 1975-76 Indicated sixth graders attending Title 1 
schools had a mean grade equivalent of 3.5 years. Tha publication 
specified : 

These data Indicate the need for providing supplementai in- c 
struction through the utillaatton of the Targeted Achievement 
In Reading prograo to reduce reading deficiencies of eligible 
ESEA Title I students, ^ ■ 

According to the Elementary- Secondary Education Act (ESEA) guide lines ^ 

a student is eligible for federal assistance if he or she is reading one 

or more years below grade level based on the Iowa Tasts^ of Basic Skills 

administered in the fall of 1974* The Consolidated Application showed 

that 144 ilxth graders and 171 seventh graders at Harry Stone fell into 

the category of needing additional reading help*^ This point was brought 

home to the Harry Stone School in a comunication from the Texus Education 

Agency in November 1975* A letter from them (see Appendix A) stated that 

sitice 93 percent of the Harry Stone students were one or more years below 

grade level In readings all of the students were eligible to participate 

In the ESM. Targeted Achievement In Reading (T^P) progrOT, 

^ Cpnsolldated Application for Federal Assistance ^ Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act^ Title I, 1975-76. . 

^ Ibid 5 p'5A-45. ' . 




Teaeher Qbiervatlon Data *' 

'A neeeasary compdnant in idantifying and avaluatlng the student 
reading daficianciee was taachar dfa^arvatibn* The taachars of Harry Stane 
'Confirmed thatj from their dbsajvatlons , approximataly 90 percent of the 
pupils wars one or more yeara below grada lever in reading, 

Fa gtori Related to the Problem ; ' , . ; 

The teachers obse-rvations regarding lack of reading success at 
Harry S^one School caused valid concern of the school's faculty and 
principal. A Reading Conmittee composed of the, school' s seven reading 
teachers and the principal met to try to determine the reasons for the 
lack of reading skills, " 

Dgjao g^r aph ic factors ; Demographic factors were cons tdered, Harry 

Stone School Is an all-black sljcth and seventh grade school where 79*18 

percent of the students are from lo\f Income families as defined by federal 

* \ ■ '. ■ _^ ^ 

guidelines* Although 273^ or 81 percent j of the students were on the ftee 

liinch progi^mi during the 1975*76 school year, the geographical area Is 

nonetheless not considered to be. a hard-core poverty nel^borhodd* Single 

ffflsily zone classification predominates ^ ^wlth the houses valued from 

$15,000 to $19,000* Apartments in the coranunlty rent from $101 to $150 

per month* Lower middle class Is the socioeconoE^ic level Indicator 

comonly assigned. Further demographic data Cdnceming the school and 

community appear in Appendix B| however, it was generally concluded upon 

consideration of demographic factors that poverty alone was Insuf f Icientl 

to explain the reading problems. 



Envir_QT!m^|ital and coimon^bahavloyal factors f A variety of other 

envlromnental and behavioral faetors were then conildered* Several such 

i' 

behavioral and envlronmentai factors were recognised as balng cbmaon to 

■■ . ^ ■ > 

mucl^ of the student population of Harry Stone Schoolj and as being potential 

cdntributors to the low reading level of the students^ (a) lack of reading 

material at homei |b) probable low importmce placed on reding ability by 

the pkrentsi (c) lack of contact with any envlroTOent other , than their ownj^' 

(d) frequent absences from school for various teasonsj such as lack of 

shoes or clothes* (the attendance ratio for the past three years averaged 

,90)1 (e) lack of parental Involvement In school activities i (f) both 

overt and covert rebellion against any authority figure; md (g) frequent 

Involvement In discipline problems of various kinds* It was believed that 

each md all of these factors might be contributive to "lack of motlva^ 

tion" with its concomitant negati.a effects upon reading achievement^. 

Definition ^of the Problem ^ ' . ' 

_ ___ _ , ^ - ^ 

With the foregoing considerations in mind 3 thess the ultimata prob* 
lem or question to be investigated in this practicim appeared to be how 
to improve the reading level of selected students* 

CONCEPTUALIzraG A SOLUTTON 

* 

Selection _o.^_ a_ Reading Approagh ' = 

> The Right to Reading^ Hoffman Behavioral Research Laboratories/ 
Suilivan^ Reading Progrm (BRL), md Southwest Rer.dlng Laboratory Program 
(StffiL) were some of the special reading progrms used in. the Dallas 



Independent School District (DISd). Thaae progr^s weta Irittiated in 



th& primary gradas in 1971* Therefore, the Hfrry Stone SGhool sixth- 

\ 

grade itudenta were in the second year and r.ha^ saventh-grade students 



\ 



Were in their first year of the B, R, I, Sullivnn supplemental reading 

program. As a result, the faculty could not build on these particular 

approaches md skills* After considering v^rfous factors^ tha Raading.' 

Comoaittae decided that an individualized instructional approach through 

the use of peer tuto:^s might offer the best solution to the problem of 

hjow to improve the reading level of studants. 

In a recent paper. Bloom stated this hypothesis: , . ^ 

Mdst studants (perhaps over 90 percent) can master 
what we have to teach theoj and it is the task of - 
instruction to find the means which will enable our 
students to master the subject under consideration,^ 

Such an hypothesis underlay the. conmit tee's basic ai sumption that 
each, student could benefit from .and deserved instruction tailored td^^ in- 
dividual needs, 

Carl R. Rogers made the followi^ assumptions about learners^ 

1, Human beings have a natural potentiality fQr_leaming : 

2. Significant learning takes place when the subject 
takes place when the subject matter is perceived 
by the student As having rel_eyance to his own pur- 
poses. . ^ 

3 • Much significant learning is acquired through dot r \ * 

4, Learning is facilitated when the student participates 
responsibly in the learning process,^ 



^Bloom, "Learning for Mastery^" Valuation Goment a Vol, 1, No. 2, 
Hay, 1968, 

' 8 - ' - — * 

Rogers^ -'The Facilitation of* Significant Learning," Instruction s- 
Some Contemporary Viawpoints , ed* Lawrence Siegel, Chandler -^Pubrishing 
Cw p i 1 96 7t P * 42 / — 
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The first two assumptions buttressed the conmiitCee's o\m. The last 

two lent • iupport ' to their consldiration of a peer .tutoring program. 

Allen and Feldman had this to say about tutorlngi 

Tutoring has long been acknowledged as . a, , .method f or • ' 
providing individualised instruction for e^aneirig 
\ the perfomanpe of. students needing ^personal help with 
their scHool work#^ " ' " ^ 

This ^d -similar published opiniqps regarding tutoring led the 
coTOittee to believe that peer tutoring would be a good ciioice^ln 
selecting a method of individual izad instrudtion in reading, Conseouently 
a tutoririg progrum'was developed which provided for the Individuar need^ 
of selected t^studenta and 'catered to their strengths as demonstrated by a" 
battery of tests* The groups ware composed of /approximately 100 selected 
students--50 in each of the control awi . experimental groups,. Thm students 
not chosen for the experimental group continued in the .^non-graded Houghton 
Mifflin Reading Series with supplemental help from the B. R* L* Sullivan 
pro^gram as a supplement* 

An evaluation^ process must be conceptualized when thinking of a- 
solution to a problem* Tfte evaluation is explained in detail later in 
the paper* To summarize it^ (a) the purpose of the practicmn was to 
raise the reading level of 60 percent of the students in the experimental 
group by jeight months as deternujied by pre- and pbsttest grade equivalent 
scores; (b) there will be no difference in the gains of the experimental 



^Vernon L* Allenj and Robert S* Feldmm^ --Learning Through Tutoring^ 
Low- Achieving Children as ^torSj" Journal of Experimental Education ^ 
Vol. 42, No. I5 Fall, 1973. " " " " . ~ . 
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and cpntroi groups at the ,05 level of iignificance based on pre-and 
.poattest raw scores; (c) a domparlson of achiavemant will be made to 
dettirmlne if the exparimental or the control groups will m^a the larger 
gain; (d) a narrative reaction of the teachers to the projact will be 
givenj and (e) narrative reactions from five randomly selected students 
from the axperimantal groups will ba used, 

khl the students who participated in the program^ both the experi- 
mental and control grcups, were from Harry Stone School, so the per- 
mission of The Development Coutic 11 was not necessary. The DISD 
Instructional Facilitator-Tutpring program was contadte^ for his help 
and guidance in planning and implementing the project. The DISD budget 
for tutoring was used to purchase^ materials and equipment 'needed for the 
progr^*^ Since the DISD is coDmitted to the improvement of reading j 
there was no difficulty in receiving the endorsemant and assistance of 
the Instructional FacftXitator-Tutorlng Pi:ogram, 

- ^ DEVELOPJITG' A P^GTICUM DESIGN 

* * f 

Selection of participants and. Groups ^ 

Teabhers ; Taachers who ware Interested in a peer tutoring progrin 

and who volunteered to participate in the progrm ware available at Harry 

Stone School* Two teaahers with no* specialized courses in reading but who 

had taught reading in the regular language airts claisap were chosen to, 

conduct the program, ^ ' 
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Stud&nts I Raiidom . satiipling was not feasible because of the manner 
in which studfenta were placed in sections and the organization of class 
schedules. Before school began in the fall^ the principal made a 
decision determining the number, of sections needed for each grade. I^en 
the number of sections had been daterminedj all enrollment cards for each 
grade were arranged in descending "order of acKlevement as indicated by^ 

the latest score on-* the Iowa .^asts of Basicvskills (ITBS)* The first 

" . "... 

card went to 6A, for examples the second went to 6Bs and so on tHrough 

6G. The process was repaatad until all cards had been placed in a sec- 
tion* This method assured a heterogenous grouping within sections* 

Regarding the similarit: of the groups , a question was raised by the 
writer j the DISD Department of Research j Evaluatlpnj and Information 
.Systems (R & ' E) , and Nova Uniyarsity, The groups in the practicum we^e 
as similar as avail ab^ilitv permitted. Tha assignment of treatment to one 
group or the other Was .random and under |he control of the principal and 
thte^eacher conmlttee. However the individuals' in the groups had not 
been randomly selected; they had been assigned according to reading achieve 
mant by the process described imediateiy above* 

Since the lack of jrandom selection did provoke = a question as to the 
validity of comparing the groups ^ it wa- ary to explore further the 

extent of their similarity. To thts end :he pretests were employed as 
- sources of Information, By running a t^-t^ 't of tha data provided by the 
pretest j It^ could be determined if there were my significant differences 
in the groups at the beginnings of the pract im* The _t-test was ' 



calculated based on the pretest raw scores on the Gatas-MacGlnitie 
Reading Tests (QMRT) as "well as the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills (ITBS) in 
the area of .vocabulary and comprehension. Appendtces C through N show 
the raw scores as well as the calculations to J^.tarmine the absolute t^ 
when comparing the experimf^ntal and control groups in each category* 

The t^^tests showed that there were no significant differences between 
-the control and experimental groups* Though there had been no random 
assignment of students to groups ^ there were no significant differences in^ 
pretest scores. 

This analysis of raw scores satisfied the writer^ the DISD R 6c E De- 
partmentj and Nova University that therai^ere no signif leant differences 
jn pretest scores and that the groups were Indeed similar* 

Having thus determined the experimental and control groupa^ the next 
step was to schedule their Instruction time* 

Instructional units were taught in blocks of time. The schedule of 
specified time blocks appears on the next page, (Example 1) Language 
^ts classes were two^hour periods r the first hour was spent on readings 
the second hour on other aspects of language arts. Each Language Arts 
teacher taught more than one section* For instancej Teacher A had section 
6A from 8 1 30 to 10:30 and section 6B from 10:30 to 12i30p During the first 
hour of the Lmguage Arts periods j however j Harry Stone becme non-graded, 
and students were assigned ^to reading teachers according to reading achieve- 
ment level. Thus Teacher A had 'only thofee students In 6A who fel,l within 
the reading level ih» was assigned during that reading hour; the remainder 
of her reading students were from other S3€€lons, 
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The reading levels for all students were determinad early In 
September by use of the Infomal Reading Inventory Test^ a placement 
test put out by Houghton Mifflin Company for the purpose of determining 
at ^Ich level in the Houghton Mifflin readers a student should start* A 
copy of an Individual Pupil Stmiary Sheet and of m Informal Reading In- 
ventory sheet appear on pages 15 md 16. 

The principal and the two project teachers decided to use Level-6, 
Level-7i anp Level-12 (and above) readers as the participants in the prac- 
ttcuin. They further decided to designate the Level-6 and-7 readers at 
10^30 as the tutee experimental group* The Level-12 (and above) readers 
at 8:30 thus becme the tutor control group for the advanced readers , 
while the Level-12 (and above) group from the 10^30 period became the 
experimental tutor group* In shorty the eKperimental groups met at 10:30 
each days the control group at 8:30, as the follow'ing chart shows 

Expertoental Control 

Tutee 10*30 Level-6, Level-7 8:30 Level-6, Level-? 

Tutor 10:30 Level-12 (and above) 10:30 Level-12 (and above) 

Records and data were kept on approximately 25 students from each of 
two expertaental groups and from each of the two control groups. This made 
a total of approximately 100 students participating in the project; more 
precisely, 102 students began the progr™^ and 93 students completed the 
program* 

Example 2 ^ Individual Pupil Siffiimary Sheet - Houghton Mifflin Co, removed due 
to copyright restrictions. 
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INFORMAL READING INVENTORY 



Na m c^__^^ — — - — -- — ^ 

Basal Reader ^ - . 

*WDrds asked for \n suczni rcnclmk^ 



J^o. of Words in Selection^ 



* Words missed in oral rnrdini 



*Tola! vvordH misscd_ 



*ToiaI words niis.sed. 
*Total oral and silcnt= 



SILENT READING CHECK LIST^ 
M nvfvs Hps without sounding 

W hispers 



JPoints with fingers 
Jobs head (pointing!) 
-Holds book too close 
-Holds book too far a%yay 
-Appears tense 



_ M ov^g head from side to side 
_^^eads slowly 
restless 



ORAL READTNG CHECK LIST: 

R nnflq word-by-word 

-Ph rages inappropriately 

M isprnnnunceg excessively 

- - E nunciates poorly 

T4ag monotonous voice 
P ifrlifiq voice too high 
Is tense or nervous 
-Repeats excessively 
-Fails to keep the place 
Jias inadequate sight vocabulary 
^Guesses incorrectly froin context 
_Reads si 



Gr 
3 
and 
Up 



Gr 
2 



Gr 
1 



WORD ANALYSIS CHECK LIST: 

■ _-A\"t:... in knowledge of letter names 

-- - nndr uate in association of 

knu.i name with the sound 

the letter represents 
■ Unahlr to do initini cnn- 

sonant substitution 

tJnahh- to do final con- 
sonant substitution 
^.Unable to do vowel substitution 

Unable to recognize the 

root word - 

Unable to recognize prefixes 

- - Unable tO recognize sufllxcs 



.Reads too fast — 
-Skips words 
idds words 
JDoes not try unkno%vn words 
-Controls breath poorly 
JPoints with fingers (Watch Thumb!) 
-Bobs head (pointing!) 
Jtgnorcs word endings 
Jgnores word errors and reads on 
JDoes not demand meaning 
JvLakcs reversals 



COMPREHENSION: 
____^^^eak in noting details 

\s/nf\U in getting main ideas 
— — Unnhln to niakc inferences 
-- - Unnblp to drasv conclusicins 



*Lbt pfOptT nninc^ nntl repeals If ihey orcur, but do not c'«nifii in tQUils, 
^Ri' govcrnrcl fiy the ctiilcrs timunii fliiw of sp^ct'Ii lo cUntTnilnr tins. 
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Table 1 shows the actual numbers and allocations of students partici- 
pating in the project at the beginning and end of the school year. 

TABLE 1 

Number of Students Participating in Practlcim 



Groups Beginning of End of 

Practicum Practicum 



Tutor EKperimental 26 24 

Tutor Control 28 26 

Tutaa EKperimental 24 21 

Tutaa Control 24 22 
Total Ntmber of Students 



Participating 102 93 



The number of the Tutor Experimental Group decreased by two, the 
Tutor Control Group by two^ the Tutaa . Exparimental Group by threes ^nd the 
Tutee Control Group by two. The total participants dacraased from 102 to 
93 j a dacraase of nine students. The nine students who did not complata 
tha practicum trmsferred from Harry Stona School during the period covered 
by the practicum. 

T asts Administerad xor More Precise Scores 

Although the Infonnal Reading Inventory Test gave a general breakdo°TO 
in reading levels ^ a more pracisa grade score was needed for the purpose 
of this practicum* Therefores during the second week In Saptember^ 1975 , 
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the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills (ITBS) was given to all students at Harry 
Stone School. The ITBS Is a part of the DISD system-wide tasting pro= 
grfflft and is mandatory. The ITBS posttest was given the last week in 
April and the first week in Hayj 1976, 

During the first week of October^ igTS^ the teacher in charge of the 
control and experimental groups on reading Level-6 and 7 administered the 
Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test (GmT) j Primary Form 1. The experimental 
aiid control groups reading on Level-12 (and above) used the GWRTj Survey D 
Form 1, as a pretest for vocabulary and comprehension skills. These tests 
gave a more accurate assessment of the reading level of both the control 
and the experimental ^^ups at that time. The SMe tests were given the 
second week In Aprilp 1976, as a posttest. 

The DISD designed Survey of Reading Skills (SRS), a cricerton re- 
ierenced reading testp was also administered. The SRS is a group test 
that can b^ hand scored and is designed to reveal the reading strengths 
and weakn^asas of each student. The teacher working with the control and 
experimental groups on reading Levels 6 and 7 administered the SRS, Level 
2 during the second week in October, 1975, The teacher working with the 
exparimeutal and control groups on Level 12 (and above) administered the 
SRS 3 Lfwel 6 during the second week of October, 1975. The Bsmm tests ware 
administered the second week in April, 1976, as a posttest. 

The ITBS and GMRT gave more precise scores than were obtained pre- 
viously from the Informal Reading Inventory Test, These more precise raw 
and grade-equivalent scores were necessary to statistically compare the 
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gains mada by the control and experimental groups during the course of the 
practicum, 

Salecttlon of Materials 

Guided by the results ot the teata^ confarences with ot^er teachers ^ 
and recomendationa made by the DISD Ins truetional Facilitators the two 
teachers choaa the programed reading inaterial and decided on the methods 
and techniques to be used by the tutora. With regard to the latter, it 
was hypothealzad that each tutea would improve his/her reading skill a If 
the Individual tutor (a) allowed each tutee to advance at his/her own 
rate^ (b) CQncentrated on tutea strengths , (c) minimized the tutee 's 
fealingB of failure, and (d) used a combination of mathoda to hold the in- 
terest and motivate the tutee. 

The tutors would ba helped by these methods and material a by (a) 
concentrating on specific assigrments for the benefit of the tutee^ (b) 
learning patience in dealing with peers less advanced than the tutor, 
(a) being responsible for the gains made by his/her tutea, and (d) pre- 
paring in advance for the lesson to be preaented on that particular day. 
Specifications of the methods and techniques used by the tutors are 
discussed more fully on pagea^ 28-34; "Training of the Tutors." This 
section focuses upon the selection of materials used by the tutors. 

The tutors used listening canters, tapes ^ workbooks ^ duplicated work- 
sheets and personal interest stories written by tLa tut.^es themselves to 
aid in the development of tutea reading skills. More apeclflcallyj the 
progrMmaad material chosen consisted of the following- Webster Tape 

35 
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Lessons (WTL) , Continental Press, Language Skills, Kit A (GPL) ^ Conti- 
nental Press, Reading Skills, Kit A (CPR) , Continental Press, Readings 
for Comprehension (CPC) , and Continental Press, Reading- -Thinking Skills 
(CPRT) . 

Webster Tape Lessons (OTL) : These lessons are published by Webster's 
International Tutoring Systems , Inc, md involve reading in the content 
areas* The material consists of 96 cassette tapes along with 48 separate 
lessons in the subjeci; areas of history (geography is combined with 
history) 5 math, and science. The tapes proceed chronologically from grade 
level two through grade level six. For this practicumj grade levels two 
and three ware used* Every subject had six accompanying lessons for each 
level , 

The mathematics lessons used at Harry Stone School attempted to 

devalop specific reading skills by addressing themselves to the following: 

Comparisons ' Perceiving relationships 

Saquential order Visualization 

Translating words into symbols Drawing conclusions 

Translating symbols into words Time relationships 

Obtaining information from Relationships in Fomulas 

tables J charts, and multiple and Equations 
word meaning graphs 
Word meaning: Technical mathematical terms j abbreviations ^ literal 
; nuD^ers, alphabetical symbols ^ relationship symbols, 

and grouping symbols* 

The tapes used in developing reading skills by the use of mathe- 

macics lessons were* 
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Grade 2 






Grade 3 


1. 


Hew Little is Big? How Big is 


Little? 


1. 


How Wa Upe Numbers 


2. 


Manx's Way Co Tell Time 






Numbers Tell Time 


3. 


place Value 


■ 


3, 


What is a Group in 


/. 


wnac Is a beer 






Mathemat Ic s ? 


5, 


=. f^, , 




4, 


Whole-Number Re^ 


6. 


Adding Like Things is a Short 


Cut to 




1 at ions 




Counting 




5. 


How Subtraction 










pforks 








6. 


Multiplication- A 










Fast Way to Add , 




The science Isssona attempted 


to develop 


specif tc 


reading skills by 



addressing thains elves to the following; 

Making Comparisons ' Deductive Thinking 

ClassifiGatlon Identifying Relationships 

Inductive Thinking Sequential Order 

Word Meaning: Technical SymbolSs Diagrms^ Foraulas^ Equations, 

Maps, and Pictures , Non-Techriical Words and 

Phrases 



The tapes used in developing reading skills by the use of science 
lessons were: 





Grade 2 " 




Grade 3 




Water 


1. 


Simple Machines 


2, 


Living Things 


2. 


The Airplane 


3, 


Trees 


3. 


Animals with One Call 


4, 


Science is Big 


4, 


Fishes 5 AmphibianS'5 and 


5, 


Scientists 




Reptiles 


6. 


Right 


5. 


Mamials 






6. 


Plants and Animals Need 



Another 

The worksheets used to develop reading skills by the usia of aclence 
lessons Includes the folldwing- 
Grade 2 

1. Are crows scared of scarecrows? 

2. Is there a dog that doesn't bark? 

3. How does the Emperor penguin keep an egg warn? 
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4. Were chickens ever wild? 

5* Are there bees that don't sting? 

6. How does a starfish see? 

7* Wiat is an ant lion? 

8* What do^s a sea horse eat? 

9. Can a Bnakm back out of a hole? 

10. What do dogs hide? 

11, Is there a fish with four eyes? 

12* Why did the Indians paint their bodies? 

13. What is a panda? 

14. What is a jelly fish? 

15, What is walking catfish? 

16, How many eyes does a grasshopper have? 



Grade 3 



1- Does a giant redwood tree have 
giant roots? 

2, How can a bat fly in the dark? 

3. Do fish blir^? 

4* What happens to a honeybee 
after it stings? 

5. Doas it ever snow In the desert? 

6. Does a firefly's light ever go 

out? 

7. How «Ild the tulZfru^^ get Its 

naitiai 

8. Is there r^ iny a braad ..r^e? 
"^9. What is t h^uiiicoot? 

10, What Iff ajjnhe^r fish? 

11. What Ih a snow^-eater? 

12* Can a bxv. *-*iri3 taste and smell? 
13 # How dia ^4 tor lea about me maids 
star:? 

14. How do they get ships into 
bottlfts? 

15* Why do ground hogs < . g -ip fields? 
16. Do alligators have a /o ce? 



17. 
18. 

19. 
20, 
21. 

22, 
23* 

24. 
25, 

26. 

27* 
28. 



\ 29, 
30, 



31. 
^ 32. 



Are there m^-eating plants? 
Wiere can the crossbill be 
found? 

Can an owl move its eyes? 

Why does a mole dig? 

Do seals sleep in the water 

or on. land? 
What is a dogfish? 
Do soma rabblts^ turn white 

in winter? 
How do flying fish fly? 
i;rtiy* don't polar bears slip 

on the ieat 
Has the U* S. flag rlways 

been redj whiter rnxd blue? 
Pfliat are mt cows? 
Are painted turtles really 

painted? 
What was the elephant bird? 
Do prairie dogs belong to 

the dog fOTlly? 
Are goldfish always gold? 
How did people get ice In 

the old days? 



Specific reading skills duvelopfd by the taped histo^ lessons in- 
eluded the following ^ , 



Recognition of Rhyming Words 

Visual Izafclon 

Comparisons 



Place and Space Relationships 
Making Inferences 
Reading Between The Lines 
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Reading Map a. Pictures and Charts 

Sequenca 'of Events 

Time RalaClonships 

Using Haps, Tables, and Charts 

Cause and Effect 



Making Associations 
Chronological Ordar 
Relationships Between Past and 

Present 
Drawing Conclusions 
^^TTerlng Specific Questions 



Grade 2 



1. 


A home Gives Shelter 


7, 


Our World, 


the Earth 


1. 


Families Today and Long Ago 


8. 


The Earths 


the Sun, and Air 


3* 


The Coimunity 


9, 


The Earth' 


s Water 


4. 


Schools in Early toerlca 


10, 


The Globe 


and the Earth 


5. 


OuE Country's Flag 


11. 


The North 


Pole, the South 




Travel by Land^ Sea, and Air 




Pole and 


the Equator 






12, 


Maps 





Grade 3 

1, Frqta Xogs to Nuclear Power 7* 

2, World Trade Makes Life Better 8, 

3, Invention of Wheel Makes Life 
iter 9, 

4* ''jt* Inventor" 10* 

5* Displaying the Flag 11, 

6, America the Beautiful 12* 



Directions on the Earth 
How Maps and Globes Are 

Different 
Land and Water on the Earth 



Rivers 
Wind 



mtlnental Press Language Skills (CPL) , Kit A ^ This material con- 
sist^ 'of ten units of duplicating masters with each unit containing 30 
aapatate masters. The units are arranged to help pupils gain., step by 
step^ the skills they need for effective cotounlcation* The lessons are 
progrmmad Into small steps ^ and the sequence for Introducing new material 



Is very carefully controlladi Sufficient practice is provided for rein- 
forcing every learning axperlence* At Harry Stone School, wall-planned 
reviews \^re an Important part of the progrra* 

The -following are the unit nanes and the skills they teach which were 
used at Harry Stone School: - ( 



Unit 
Unit 



1 Alphabet Skills . ^ 

2 NOTing Woras and thalr Plurals 



ERIC 
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Unit 3 Is, Are, and Doing T^ords 
Unit 4 Describing Words 
Unit 5 Capital iaat Ion 
Unit 6 Telling about the Paut 
Unit . 7 Kinds of Santences 
Unit 8 Using Signals (Punctuati^Dn) 
Unit 9 Writing Good Sentencas 
^ Unit 10 Writing Stories and Letters 
\ 

Continental Press Raading Skills (CPR) , Kit A - This material con- 
sists of ten Units of duplicatliig masters with, each unit containing 30 
separate masters* The units are arranged to help pupils gain, step by 
step, the skills necessary to read ^E^ords and sentences, A five-step 
pattern is used to" introduce and reinforce each lettar'-sound relation- 
shlpi auditory .discrimination of the sound, writing "Ue symbol^ pvmbol- 
sound assoclattonj visual discrimination^ and writing tha letter 
context of a worid* There Is also a systematic plan for review as 
additional letters axvd their sounds are presented* Students are given. 

.opportunities to apply letter-sound associations in Isolated words that 

nama pictures of f^lllar objects and In words that are used in ihort, 

meaningful senrances* 

The unit names and the skills they teach that were used at Harry Stone 

School Include the following i 



Unit 


1^ 


> Initial Consonants I 








f 


Unit 


2 


Initial Consonantal 




n. 


h. 


b 


Unl£ 


3 


Initial Consonanty t 








1 


Unit 


4 


Initial Consonantii 






J. 


k 


Unit 


5 


Finals Consonants i t , 




Pi 






Unlr 


6 


Final Consonants^ ^g. 








s, 


Unit 


7 


Short Vowela- a^ e^ 


1 








Unit 


fj 


Short Vowels^ o, u 










Unit ^ 


9 


Long Vowels i a, i, o 










Unit 


10 


Long Vowels i u^ e 
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The CPR kit also incLudas as its last step, materials labelled The 
Sound Way tr Easy Reading ; nils material consists of four taped records 
and seven aecompanylng iound cards. It is designed to teach (a) the 
alphabet, (b) long vowels^ (c) short vowels^ (d) consonants, md (e) 
blends. 

Conti nent al Press, Reading for Comprehend ion f CFCl : The material . 
sel acted .ft^liir^^fr^arry Stone School consisted of four units of dupli- 
cating masters/^two units for grade level two and two units for grade . 
level three. Each unit contained 16 separate masters. The purpose was 
to provide stimulating materials for practice reading and to develop 
cOE^rehension skills. To accomplish the first part of the goalj the 
units contained salence-oriented topics* Each topic was presented in an 
article (300-330 words) written at the appropriate grade level* To 
accuiii^tl^h the second part of the goalp there were carefully plamed ques- 
tions fullowlng each article to recall factual informations identify topics 
ot paragraphs^ distinguish fact and opinion^ complete an analogy, m^e In- ^ 
ferences j and discover the main Idea, Vocabulary enrictaent Included 
questions on shift of maaning as well as the use of contSKt ■ clues* 

Continental Press, Re^i^g-Thinklng Skills fCPRT^ r The material used 
at Harry Stone School consisted of fo^ units of duplicating masters , two 
units for grade level two and two units for grade level three* Each unit 
contained 24 separate masters, Bie purpose was to develop critical 
thinking skills In reading. Thm major skill areas ei^haslged were ' 



Inferance, organization^ Judgment^ and Imagary* Numerous subskllls wera 
alBo taught I 



I. 


Generalizing 


9. 


Developing Sensory toagary 


2. 


Using Multtple Maanings 


10. 


Noting Imconilatenclae 


3. 


Substituting Synonyms- 




Appraiiing Releymcy of Ideas 


4, 


Interpreting jCompounds 


12. 


Organizing- '-Main Ideas , Time 


5. 


/ Determining Analogous Re- 




Orders 




lationships 


13. 


Organiaing—Tijae Ordar 


6. 


Judglns— Fact or Opinion 




Predicting and Organizing 


7. 


JUdgio.s-«Character 


IS. 


toferring from ContaKt 


3. 


Judging — :tootlons 


16. 


Varifying Infereneas. 



^ mPLIlffiNTINO THE PRACTICUM 

Training of Proieet TeaQhers 

Onee th^ laleation of materials had been aiade, attention was foeusad 
upom the training of the two project teaohers. 

The DISD Instructional Facilitator spent two one-hdur instructional 
sessions with the projeet teachers ^ Mr. John Pritchett (tutors) - 
Jfcs. Gay Spencer (tutees). In his Initial instructions to them^ he gave 
an overview of the process Md philosophy of tutoring. He pointed out, 
that tutoring is designed to t^e advmtage of instruction in a one-to- 
one situation. As for pe:^r tutoring^ he indicated research had shown 
(Coleman^ 1961; Freidenberg^ 1965) that peer pressure is one of the most 
important factors of learning in today's schools. "What better way to 
take advantage of peer pressure thm to have bna student tutor another?" 
he asked. 

All ways of teaching reading ara effective but no one way is effec- 
tive with; all students. Students leam in different ways , and. the 
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tutoring approach 'to reading ii a method which allows a student to learn 
in a way. that beat suits him. For eK^ples the Instructional Facilitator 
pointed out, the learning of basic concepts is largely a matter of action 
rather than eKamples and definitions. The tutoring progrM allows such 
action. In the peer tutoring approach to reading, the teacher takgB a 
passive role, ^le tutors take an active role. Doing so, they motivate, 
the tutees to participate in the activity. Both tutors and tutees thus 
benefit. It is the students and materials used that teach rather than 
the project teacher. Simultmeously^ the peer tutoring process provides 
for the repetition and use of the multisensory approach in learning to 
read which has proved to be effective in learning reading skills. 

Another point that the Instructional Facilitator emphasized was that 
the students be allowed "to visit" during tutoring sessions. Of course, 
the visiting had to be controlled and not allowed to interfere with the 
work of m adjoining froup. Under the program, however, the students 
should be allowed to determine when the visiting should t^e place, 

nie Instructional Facilitator then opened the session to question and 
answers. Actually there were few questions because the project teachers^ 
were not f miliar enough with the program to ask Intelligent questions. 
The questions came after the progrm was underway and the teachers were 
faced with the problems encountered in a tutoring situation. Fortunately 
the Instructional Facilitator was always willing to answer questions and 
took the time to come to the school to help the progrm run more smoothly. 

At the second session, the Instructional Facilitator explained the 
mechanics of the progrm^ how it would operate once the tutor and tutee 
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came face to face. The project teachers were given printduts showing the 
stepa to be taken during the clais period* in addition, the Instructional 
Facilitator suggeated prograffimed material to be used for the practicm* 
As previously notad the project teachers accepted his suggestions* At a 
later date he came back md explained to the teachers exact ly how the 
materials could best be used in the classroom in an actual tutoring 
situation* 

The Instructional Facilitator ended the second session by saying 

that motivation was the main factor in teaching a child to read. His 

philosophy was the htimanistic approach patterned after Carl Rogers self- 

actualization. He quoted Rogers as saying that to motivate a student we 

must "turn his self-actualizer on*" He adapted Roger's five steps to good 

counseling to the tutor^tutee relationship i 

1. The tutor and coordinator must be congruent persons* 
2* They must provide an unconditional atmosphere of acceptance to 
the tutee, 

3. 'fliey must prdvide empathy but not sympathy, ^ 

4, The tutee must be aware of his problem* 

,%.vt^^-y^ ^e tutee must be aware that ^the previous four conditions exist, 

.r 

Training of the Tutors 

DISD Instructional Facilitator : The Facilitator spent one hour in- 
structing the stiMents* Both the DISD Instructional Facilitator and Harry 
Stone School project teachers contributed to their training. His first 
instructions were in general terms* He told the tutors that their role 



^^Carl R, Rogers, Qn Becoming a Person ; A Therapist ^s View of 
Psychotherapy i Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company^ 1961* 
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was to provide ancouragamant and support to the work done by the tuteea . 

He explained that they Gould help tutaes develop a positive self-coneept 

by con^llmentlng them on their appearmca^ thinking^ and school work* 

The tutor would show his aeceptance of the tutae by listenii^ to what the 

tutee had to say* The tutor could also help the tutee develop a positive 

attitude by giving hia or her tasks that could be performed successfully 

and by saying that he or she had performed the task well* No tutor should 

Gritici^e a tutee for mistakes but should be receptive to a tutee' s efforts 

even when mistakes were made* ' = 

The facilitator cautioned the tutors about some particular points and 

offered them some specific directives i 

1* Avoid a patronising tone and relate to your tutee as an equal* 
2* Avoid thii&ing of yourself as the one who has all the answers. 
3* Don't expect your tutee to show appreciation fbr your efforts 

before you have become a friend* 
4, Be willing to start at your tutee -s level and move at the tutee 's 

pace if progress is to be made* 
5* Be a good listener and be able to coBDmunicate with your tutee* 
6, Don't be quick to judge, Mmy tutees have gone through life 

with very little success, 
7* Look at your tutee as an individual* His or her differences f:rom 

you make h^ or her an individual* Viewed in this lights the 

differences may appear as strengths, 
8, Don't take advantage of the tutor- tutee relationship to play 

"boy-girl" games. Thm tutee needs your help* / 



Project teacher I The project teacher for the tutors spent one hour 
each day for four days on further instructions. He told the tutors that 
the reason for peer tutoring was that students often laarn best from other 
students j pointing out the system's many advantages* (a) it provides the 
one-to-one relationship many students need in order to learn, (b) it allows 
for concentration and repetition in certain areas where the ^dividual 
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studant needa more attanElon than could be allottad any individual iti^ent 
in a group class situatloni and (c) it improvaa the tutea's plGtura of 
himself, . 

Tha teacher emphaii^ed some of the things one has to be able to do in 

order to be a suceeaaful tutori get to kno^ and like the tutee; try to 

find out what interests him or heri be sure the tutee succeeda--that makes 

a tutee feel good about himself or herself p\and succesa breeda succesa. 

The project teacher also gave the tutors some suggestions for getting 

along with their tutees. For ex^^lej since what a person is called is 

very important to him or her* be sure to pronounce any tutee 's VLBme the 

way he or ahe wants it said. Each tutor should shoy the tutee that he or ^ 

she la Interesting as a person. Each ttitor should try not "o be absent or 

late for tutoring sessions. The tutee would.be watching each tutor as an 

exanplej so the tutor should talk to the student in an easy comfortable 

way and should listen to what the tutee has to aay* 

Mak'^ng the suggestions more specific, the project teacher saldi 

1 have given you some of the general things that will make the 
/tutoring progr^ a succeas. Now let -a see what we do when we 
meet the tutee for the firat time* Greet the tutee as r, friend, 
Speiid the first part of a session, a whole seaaionj or several 
seasions as needed just talking to the tutee to detemln'i what/ 
he likes and dislikes, Riis will help to get the seaaiona off 
on a friendly basis, (Prltchett, 1975) 

At this point the tutors were broken down Into groups of three for 
role playing* toe ass^ed the role of the tutcrj another the role of the 
tutee, while the third was an observer. The tutor started asking ques- 
tlona of the tutee about what he llked^ disliked, etc. The tutee responded 
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and a. discussion started. After five minutes the role playing stopped 

and tha obiarvar gave his impression of how the talks went in light of 
what they had been told about making friends with the tutee. The roles 
then were shifted. This role playing continued until all had had the 
chance to be a tutorj tutee, and an observer, 

.^At ^^e beglmiing bf the role-playing session, ' the students were very 
self-conscious I but with practice, they soon beeame more comfortable* 

Thm project teacher then Introduced an interest Inventory sheet and 
explained its use at^ need, (Description and eKample appear on pages 
40-41), He told the tutors that after they had greeted their tutees and 
had talked about their likes and dislikes ^ they still would need to know 
more about the tutee 's Interests* He said that conversation would give 
some clues, but that in order to get details an inrerest inventory sheet 
should be completed* ^Hien the tutors could discuss those interests as 
another means of getting to know the tutees better* Filling out the in- 
terest inventory sheet would also be a good opportunity to start checking 
for spelling, mispronunciation, and so on. 

Another role-playing session followed. Gathered in groups of three^ 
and again playing the roles of tutors tutee, and observer^ each tutor 
completed an Interest Inventory* In addition, the role-playing tutee read 
his interest Inventory, the tutor co^aented md corrected any mispronounced 
words or spelling. Students playing the role of the tutees sometimes made 
mistakes just to see how the tutors would make corrections without appearln 
as a ■■know It all,** After five minutes of such role-playing, the observer 
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gave his or her i^preaalon of what has gone right, what had gone wrong 
and possible ways of correcting any errors* The role-playing continued 



each of the three roles. 

At this point the project teacher started explaining tha material , 
the abbreiriatlons used on the assignment sheet (description and exmple 
appear on p^gas 3^*41) p where the material would be located in the roomie, 
how to use the assignment sheets said how to use and mark word cards. Ten 
tape players had been modified so there were two outlets for headphones* 
The students were showi the players and told how to attach and use the 
headphones* . \ 

Again the tutors went through a simulation exercise. The "tutor" 
want to the filing cabinet for an assignment sheet. The sheet would showj 
for exMple^ that the tutee should be working on word list and OTL^H21 
assigiHaanti H21 means taped history level 2 lesson 1*= The role-playing 
tutee called the words from the word list until five had been missad; then 
word cards were made. After this part of the assignment was complateds 
the tutor found the tape marked OTL^HSlj together with tha worksheets that 



ac complied it* and a lesson was simulated. When this was dones t^e^ 
observer again confflaented on what had been donaj trying to improve the 
approach to the lesson as well as offer constructive criticism about the 
"tutor's" way of helping the "tutee." This continued until each of three 



until each of the three students had again had a chance to perfom in 




students in the group had had the chance to play each role. 
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The project teacher told tha tutors that he raaliged they would make 
mistakea, and not to worry about them, Friday of each week had been set 
aside so those problems could be discussed. Other ideas tutors might have 
for particular tutees or lessons could be shared at that timej too. 

During the four-hour training period of the tutors by the project 
teacher^ the uaportance of t^lng a positive approach was stressed 
purposely* The principal and project fce^cb4ers wanted the tutees to expe- 
. rien-^e some success* Biey had eKperienced failure often in the past; 
their Im/ reading scores were one evidence of this, Cohen added weight 
to the positive approach ^chmn he saidi "Tolerance for failure is best 
taught: through providing a background of success that compensates for 
experienced failure, They should not be expected to "get everything 
right." On the other hands it was pointed out that the tutors should let 
the tutees know that they were expected to show iqgreasing success. To 
that end, the tutor was advised to praise his tutee for my honest success 
by sayings "See^ I knew you could do 'it," or sgme similar statement* For 
exraple', if the tutee were wrongs the tutor- should simply correct hin with* 
out saying he was wrong. Thus, a tutee shown the word "there," might read 
it as "that*" The tutor should .say "there" and ask the tutee to repeat.it. 
%n%en the tutee says "therep" he or she is praised and the tutor moves on 
with the lesson* As Bowers and Soar saidi "the more supportive the 



S* Man Cohen^ Teach Them All To Read , New York^ Random House^ 
1969, p. 231. 
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ellmite^ the more the , student is willing to shares the more learning will 
take place,,.. 

Preparation of Tutees 

During the sm^i week the project teacher for the tutees esplaised to 
them what was planned. The project was described as a different way to 
learn reading, and the tutees were told that the tutors were to be con* 

sldered as friends md helpers not as a "boss." The teacher emphasized 

"I " 

that tutees and tutors were to work together in a cooperative effort. 
approached the prospect in m positive and encouraging maimer to prepare 
the tutees emotionariy^ mentally^ and psychologically for the project. 
Bie prospective tutees had many questions^ and Ms. Spenser attempted to 
mswer in a frmk^ but reassuring mmner. No fomal preparation was given 
the tutees. 

Fairing Tutor and Tutees 

The last Friday in October^ the school personnel involved in the pro- 
ject the two project teachers and the principal met to pair each 
tutor with d tutee. Personality conflicts as observed by the teachers 
were avoided as much as possible.. If a tutor had asked for a particular' 
tutee or if a tutee had asked for a particular tutor, the request was 
granted if possible. In three cases the sme tutor was requested by two 
dlffarent tutors. In these cases decisions were made by the principal as 

Normm D. Bowers and Robert 8. Soar, "Studies In Hram Relations 
in the Teaching/ learning process," Evaluation of Laboratory Human Re - 
lations;. Training Course for Classroom Teachers" ^Chapel Hill, N. C- V 1961, 
p. Ill, ^ ^ ^ 
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to which pairing would be best for the student involved. In most cases, 
the pairings worked adequately, but some changes had to be made during 
the course of the practict^* One tutor had to be assigned four different 
tutees before a satisfactory pairing was found. The fourth pairing proved 
to be very productive* However^ the writer was satisfied that most 
original pairings were successful. 

i " 

Introduction of Tutors and Tutees 

Getting started i The peer tutoring program was actually inaugurated 
\when the tutors met their tutees for the first times tha first weak In 
November. Each paired tutor and tutee chose a place relatively free from 
possible interruptions and itarted talking. The purpose was to build 
rapport between the t^. The tutor started the conversation by asking 
questions similar to the examples that follows (a) ^toat section are you 
in? (b) is your homeroom teacher? (c) How mmy brothers and sisters 

do you have? (d) Does your mother work? Is she at home when you return 
home from school each day? (e) Do you walk to school or docs your mother 
bring. you? (f) Do you have any petl? What are their names? (S) ^0 you 
like sports? What one do you like best? (h) Are you. going to play any 
sports at Harry Stone School this year? These questions encouraged the 
tutee to start talking about himself or herself, ^ey also gave the 
tutor some Insight into what the tutee liked and 4id not like, i 

In additlonj each tutor started a story arid then asked the tutee to 
complete it. For ex^iylep the tutor saldi 
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On gy way to school this morning 1 aaw a dog ruimins after a 
little boy . It was a very small dog and was havlhg trouble 
catching the boy . Now pre tend that is the begliining of a 
story, I wmt you to coi^late the story for me* 

The tutea's finishing the story aloud would again give the tutor soma idea 

of the tutee's Interest a^ ability to thl^ md verbal ize, ^ 

This type of intercourse continued until the tutor and tutee becaM 

comfortable with each other. It took one day with some; with others two 

days were spent: in this type of activity before they could , move to the ' 

next step in the program, / 

AsslCTment sheet ; Assignment sheets in sequential order of diffi- 
culty were prepared for the entire project by the Instructional Facilitator 
, and approved by. the writer and the two project teachers, ^ey were flexibly 
individualized ^ so that the tutor could start at my point depending on the 
: billry of the tutee. i The reading levels of the tutees indicated that the 
work prescribed by the assignment sheets be on second and third grade 
reyel, ThuSj each assignment had a prtfix pf C, Thm firit eight lessons 
dealt with Interest Inventory ^ es^erlence stories , talking with tutee^ 
phonics drill from words used in experience story and interest Inventory ^ 
and the beglming of a word list made from words used in the^ experience 
story and interest inventory* 

thm programmed material actually star^ted with lesson C*9 when the ' 
Webster Tapes ware mentioned as a part of the assignment* On a typical 
day> when the tutor and tutee entered the rooms the tutor went to the 
filing cabinet^ pulled the file of the tuteep and sa^^they were ready to 
start on lesson The first actiyity listed in C-9 was a Phonics Drill 
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on tape, Th±B tapa raquired approximately five mlnutas for listening 
and performing the activities* Thm next aGtivlty listed VTL (a^23). 
This meant that the tutor tutee would locate tha taped lesson^ 
"history J second^^^elj third lesson*' and pursue the activities compacted 
with thii ieeaotl. Approximately thirty minutes would be used in this 
activity* The next activity listed was the word list* Ac that time the 
words in the tutee 's word bmk would be reviewed, Xs the tutee progressed 5 
the team would go to prepared word lists. The tutee would call words until 
five were missed (misspelled^ mispronounced 5 .gr^matlcally incorrect). 
This e words would be added to his or her word 6a^^ md the place on the 
word list would be marked so that the teaia would know where to start the 
next time the Word List was mentioned on the assignment sheet* ApproKi- 
mately ten minutes could be used In this activity. The fourth activity 
listed in C-9 w^^ CPC-2I-p,9, This meant that the tutee would go to the 
Continental Press material on Comprehension^ Unit twOj level ones page 9, 
and perform the activities shown on the duplicated copy. 

The assigned actlvltiea did not have to be followed in order. For 
examples the tutor-tutee tem could start the day's activity with the word 
list rather than the phonic drill, Aii asslpiment sheet is shown as 
Example 4 on page 39, 

Interest inventory ; An exmple of the Interest Inventory is shown as 
Exaa^le 5 pages 40-41, That san^le Inventory was actually completed by a 
tutee. The tutee' s answers are underlined and copied Just as they were 
written, errors and all. 
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As soon as A tutor.- tutee pair had established a coffifortable rapport, 
the tutee filled out an invent bry* When any Inventory was completed ^ the 
tutee- author te'ad It aloud to the tutor. They stopped when a word was 
mlssedj and the tutor told the tutee what the misaedoword was. Then the ^ 
tutee wrote the word on a 3 x 5 card which becane the start of that ^ 
tutee 's word bank* Other words taken from newspapers j, magaalnesj and so 
on were added to the bank during 'the progrm. The idea behind the Inven- 
tory was to learn words that the tutee did not know as well as to deter- 
mine the tutee 's Interest. 

EKperience story f After The Interest Inventory^ the tutee *was asked ' 
to wite an experience story* It could consist of as few as two or three 
aentences. Some of the stories were real experlancs stories* Some tutees 
wote down anything that came to mind, "just to get it done*'' In either 
— OA^^^^he tutee read back to the tutor what , he had writtenjaiid the missed 
words vould be place'd^ln^^th^Jutee ' s word bmk for future reference. 
Periodically tH^se words would be reviewed to b&= sure that the tutee had 
.^actua]^ly learned them, 

Word Lists and Word Bank for Sight Vocabulary 

As a goal of the program^ tutor-tutee , temis were to Increase their 
sight vocabulary. One method was through the maintenance of a word bairic* 
The prograimed material had two different kinds of word lists* The first 
kind of list consisted of words considered necessary for reading on any 
level. There were 85 word lists of this ty;:e^ and each list consisted of 
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ASSIQmm^ SHEET - READING (HS) 
STTOEOT'S NiM ; 



LESSON NUtffliR 


LESSON ITm 


DATE STATED 


DATE COMPLETjm 


C - 9 

\ 








^ m rVJ>JLj J 














1 




C - 10 












_ - 


3 Word T i 






4* CPC 4 21 - V* 10 








1^ Phonies Drill^ 






2* OTL (M-23) 






3. Word List 






4. CPC r 21 - p* 11 






C - 12 ; 


1. Phonics Drill 






2, OTL (S-23) 






3. Word List 






4. CPC - 21 - p, 12 
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EXAMPLE 5 



INTEREST INVEIJTORY #1 

Sentence Ccjnpletlon 



1. 


■ I want to know your name , 


2* 


I feal like going to the kw# 


3. 


At badttoa I feel like going to bed. 


4. 


Food I like food. 


5, 


^at m^es me mad is she waa mad. 


6, 


At home I like to play football. 


7. 


I &m sorry I did it. 


8, 


Thm best is and A. 


9. 


Other ehiidren usually play baseball. 


10, 


If my mother let me go to the park* 


11. 


What I want to know ts your last nffine* 


12, 


If I had my way to the big school. 


13. 


Most teachers maka you do something. 


14, 


Some day I will go to Washington. 


15. 


When I was a little child I will suck bottle. 


16. 


I am afraid of that big boy. 


17, 


^fy best friend is Tracy Henry, 


18, 


The most soary thing is a rat. 


19. 


My father used to go look for a job. 
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EXAHPLE 5 (continued) 

20* I miss the three words on the paper ^ 

21, The childram around here Is bad . 

22, The happiest time I like Is to go somewhere . 

23, I am best when I like to miss Jghat words , 

24, The only trouble . is she is mean. 



(Bie underlined words are those furnished by the tutee) 
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about SO words to a page. (Word List No. 2 Is shown as Example 6 on 
page 43)* In using the lists ^ the tutor pointed to a word as the tutee 
pronounced it. Each word that was missed was circled. There were two 
ways to miss a word. First , the tutee might be unable to pronounce the 
word at all, Sacondj the tutee might say the wrong word and come back 
quickly and say the right word* ^atever the mistakes that word was 
counted as missed* The tutee continued pronouncing the words until he 
had missed five* Then they would stop, and the tutee would add the five 
words to his word bank. The tutee wrote the word on one side of his word 
card; on the other side of the card he wrote a sentence using the word* 

There are three methods of teaching sight words: the visual j the 
visual motorj and the kinesthetic all were used in the program* 

The visual method i The visual metftod consists of exposing a word 
again and again until the pupil learns to Identify It by its general con-^ 
figuration. A tutee was shown a word on a flash card; then he either gave 
his response (saying the word aloud i^aadiately) or else looked at the 
word^ closed his eyer j and then said the word. 

The .visual motor method i If a tutee had special difficulty with a 
wordj the tutor and tutee went to the chalk board where the tutee wrote 
the word on the chalk board in big bold letters* As he did so, he or she 
said each letter aloud as It was written* Then the tutee pronounced the 
entire word* In such a case^ the hand worked with the eyes as the tutee 
tried to learn the configuration of Che word. 



/ 
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EX^ffLE 6 



61. 
62, 
63. 
. 64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68, 
69. 
70* 
71/ 
72. 

73. 

74. 

75. 

76. 

77, 

78. 

79, 

80, 



or 

two 

man 

little 

has 

how 

them 

like 

our 
what 
know 
make 
which 
, much 
his 
who 
an 

thalr 

she 
new 



WKD LIST 
(2) 

31. said 

82, did 

83, boy 

84, three 

85 , down 
'86. work 

87. put 

88. were 

89. before 

90. just 

91. here 

92. long 

93. other 

94. old 

95. t^e 

96. cat 

97. again 

98 . give 

99. after 
100. many 



101. 

102. 

103. 

104. 

105. 

106. 

107. 

108. 

109, 

110, 

111. 

112, 

113. 

114. 

115, 

116. 

117. 

118. 

119. 

120. 



saw 

home 

soon 

stand 

box 

upon 

first 

c^e 

girl 

house 

fii^ 

because 

made 

could 

book 

look 

mother 

run 

school 
people 
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The klnasthetic method : The kinesthetic tracing method using th© 
Fernald Tracing Method as explained by Wilma Miller^^ uses the visual 
motor modo as well as the sense of touch. The tutor wroto the word on the 
chalk board, Thenj using a finger as he or, she pronounced the wordj the 
tutor traced over the written letters. After demonstrating three or four 
times, the tutor asked the tutee to trace the word with a fingera saying 
each letter aloud as the word was traced. The tutor was careful to ses. 
that the tracing and the calling of the letters was synchronized. The 
tutee then attempted to write the word. If a mistake were again madej the 
tutee retraced the word^ saying it aloudj and then wrote it on an index 
card to place In his or her word bank. 

The second kind of word list starts with #1 and goes through #150* 
There are approximately ten words to each page, A smple. of this word 
list is shown as Example 7 on pages 45 and 46, The list Includes words 
that shQuld be knowi by students In the second and third grades. The pur- 
pose of these words is to develop initial sounds of words, Ajiy tutee 
pronouncing the words on one list correctly went on to a new word list. If 
a tutee missed a word, there is a space on the paper to use the word in a 
sentence. The woxd is also added to the word bank. 

> 

At various times the teams reviewed their word banks. This was done 
each time words were added, as part of the word list or reading activity^ 
or as a beginning or fill-in during the tutoring period. Many flash gmes 

resulted. Teams held spelling bees, races, and chalk board sentence drills, 

- 13 ~^ ~ 

Wilma H, Miller, Identifying and Correcting Reading Difficulties in 
Children, Bie Center for Applied Research in Evaluation, Inc, 1971 
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worn LIST #88 



NA^E OF TUTEE DATE 

1. IDEA _______ 

2. raSTRUJffiNT . " 

3. IMAGmMY _^^____ 

4. mm^Tl^Y ______ 

5. INCREDIBLE ______ 

6* INFLATION 

7. INSULT 

8. INQUmY ' 

9 • ILLEGAL 

10. INSANITY 



6i 

o 
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EXA^ffLE 7 (continued) 



1. IDEA 



2. 


INSTRtMINT 




3. 


IMAGINARY 




4. 






5. 


INCRilflBLE 




6. 


INFLATION 




7. 


INSULT 




8. 


INQUIRY • _ 




9. 


ILLEGAL 





10, raSANITY 
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Webster Taped^ Lessons (l^TL) 

A Wabster Taped Lesson (WTL) was a part of aach assignment in the 
first phase of the tutoring program. Lassons were recorded on cassettes 
and used with mimaographad lasson pagas . The Webster series included 
content in history^ science and mathematics. Each subject had six 
accompanying lessons for each grade level. Levels two and three were used 
in this practicump 

The assignment sheet directed each team to use a pArticular l^^IL acti- 
vity. For example^ a sample lesson might be labelled WTL-H23. The teain 
would interpret the code to mean Webster Taped Lesson-History level two ^ 
lesson three . After completing the six lessons in level two of history, 
the team was directed to use lessons on level three* 

Mimeographed sheets : Each WTL lesson had accompanying mimeographed 
sheets for the team to follow. (See Exsnple 8^ pages 48-51) The mlmeo- 
grrfphed sheets contained exercises in listening, vowel sounds, and 
comprehension content. 

The team first had to listen as the recorded narrator dictated the 
lesson- s story. The team followed as best they could, using mimeographed 
pages where the story was printed without vowels, (See EKample 9, page 54) 
After the narrator finished his recitatlonj the tutee was directed to 
write in the missing letters. With the tutor acting as supervisor, the 
tutee read each word and added the necessary vowels. Positive remarks 
we lade by the tutor as the tutee accomplished the task* If incorrect 
substitutes were made, the tutor had been trained to merely state the 
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(The letters A, E, I, O, and U are missing from many of the words in the 
followmg story. To help you fill in the missing letters, study each word 
and each sentence. The picture and title of the story may help also.) 

THE COAAMUNITYi A PLACE TO LIVE AND WORK 
Th_ c...mm.„n„ty Is a pU wh re people 

You m„y th__nk __f q 
Q pl_.c._ wh„_r_ p„.opL_ 



I _.ve and w rk. 

c. ._mm_._n_ ty __s 



.r in a 
_ to 



P.-., -pie d._ m — ny th ngs t._g._.th... 

c..=mnn.^n_ty. S_jr,_ p__pU.. m^y g 
th_ same stwes. S_me pe_ple m_.y 
th .... . same ch__.rch. 

You m._y see m_,ny oth_r ^^jc^j in a 

-, = n y__ name s. ...m_ places 



c. -/Tim._n_..ty. C. 
in yo...r c — mm n ty? 
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EXAMLE 8 (continued) 49 
Th m,.,y b . a b II p.. rk, Th ;r_^. 

m_ .y b a pi =C f _ r yo r f . iHcr ^ tn pi 

_lf, Th , r m^. y a pi c ^ f . r you %^ 

go f _sh_ ng. / Th ,„r m„y b ... a sch = L 

Th_r_ m ^_y b a h__spit ,J. Th_ r . m y 

b , a fire it / t_. __n, Th._=r,„ m ..^ y b q 

f ^.xtory, 

Som._.tim . .s we th^nk of a part of a c ty 
as a c._jTim^ n^_ty. - S^_rn_ ^_m ^_s w. _ th._nk 
of a c_..ty or town as a c^^mm ^^n^ .Jy. 

S_.m.._t.__m ..s w.. th._nk of a big .ty as a 

jnmun.^ .ty. 

What are some sm_l! c_mm__n^ . ^s? 
Wh_ t _r _ s^_m„ b^g c=_mm_n_. t.._ „ ..s? 

L .ok at a map. C_n you L^nd sorn„ 
b ..g comm._n_^t_. s? 

(Now read the story to make sure it looks ond sounds correct. Compore 
it with the complefed story on the next page,) 
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EXAIffLE 8 (continued) 



Les5on 3 



THE COMMUNITY- A PLACE TO UVt ainju vvorsis 

1 . The commynity is a place where people live and work. You may 
think of a community as a place where people live together. 

2. People do many things together In a community. Some people 
may go to the same stores. Some people may go to the some church. 

3. You may see many other places in a community. Can you name 
some places in your communfty? 

4. There may be a ball p^rk. There may be a place for your 
father to play golf. There may be a place for you to go fishing. There 
may be o school. There may be a hospitaL There may be a fire sta- 
tion. There may be a factory. 

5. Sometimes we think of a part of a city as a community. Some- 
times we think of a city or town as a community. Sometimes we 
think of a big city as a community. 

6. What are soma small communities? What are some big com- 
munities? ; , 

7. Look at a m.ap. Can you find some big communities? 



EXAMPLE 8 (continued) 
History 2, Lesson 3 . * Vocabulary Study Pag 

MATCHING WORDS = 

Match v/ordt h om the %tory in the left column with rhe best def 
m f ions in the rfC|!it column, 

/ 1, think (1) A. ct^on 

2, do (2) ^ B. places which sell thing 

....... 3, go (2) C. niQve about 

_ _ . _ 4. stores (2) D, perform 

. 5, mop (7) have in mind 



WRITING THE MEANING 
Find the words in the story which nieQn = 

1. place of worship (2) 

2. parent (4) 

" 3. place of learning (4) — 
'4. for sick persons (4) 
.5. where things are made (4) 



FINDING DETAILS OR FACTS 
(Circle letter ot best answer) ^ 
The word "community" 

A) always means a small place 

B) always means a large place 

C) can have many meanings 

SELECTING THE MAIN IDEA 
(Circle letter of best answer) 
The story told you that 

A) some communities are better than other communities 
3) a community is a place where people live and work 
togefher 

C) a coitimunity is a place for store's 
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correct vowal; then the work continued. Having added the vowels to the 
story, the tutee was asked to read it aloud. Words unfamiliar to the tutee 
were proiiounced by the tutor, then repeated by the t/itee and added to his 
or her word bank file. A correctly printed version of the story appeared 
with aach lesson to help the tutor check spelling and reading (see ExMple 
8, page 48), 

A mimeographed vocabulary study page also accompanied each lesson ^ 
(see EKample 8, page 48)* This page contained short matching tests and 
exercises for tutees to the meanings of key words, find details or facts, 
and selBct the main idea in tha lesson's story. 

Phonics Drill 

A phonics drill was part of avery daily assignment in the first phase 
of tutoring. Repetition wai used to drill the basif^ vowerj consonmt, and 
blended letter sounds. Each drill required the tutor-tutee team first to 
listen to the correct pronunciation and than to compete with the narrator 
in a quiz-repetitiop of the exarcise. 

Seven phonics drills were used. Each drill was recorded on a cassette 
tape* Each taped lesson had a numberad phonics chart. (Example 9 on page 
54 illustrates phonics chart.) After Completing the seven tapes in 
liumerical order, the team began with tape one again. The task was easy to 
accomplish, and some teams enjoyed a game of participation with the 

*■ 

narrator on the tape* Other teams reacted to the activity with a lack of 
motlvaCion or interest* 
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An average lesson began with one member of the tesm setting up the 
cassette player and earphones while the other member selected the 
neeesL'.ary tape and printed card. The lesson was played first for listening 
No response was asked for by the narrator* After pronouncing the drill for 
the teattj the narrator then called for their participation in repeating- the 
exercise* The qui^ was given at a rapid pace but served to encourage the 
team to beat the taped response. 

After listening to one taped phOiiics lesson^ the assignment sheet was 
dated to show the completed activity, A note was added as to ■which drill 
had been used. In the next day's aetivltyj another in the series of drills 
was attempted* 

Use of Continental Press Materials 

_ ^ 

■■ ■ . ^ / 

Worksheets ; There were worksheets to accompmy the material put out 

by Continental Press (CPL, CPRs CPC, CPRT)| these worksheets ware for 

Language Skills (Kit A) * Reading Skills (Kit A), Comprehensionp and Reading 

Thinking Skills, v ' . 

Worksheets began on first-grade level md went up to third-grade level 

Each worksheet was nimbered for each lesson. The tutor-tutee team looked 

on their assigimient sheet to find out which worksheet to use. The tutee 

completed the worksheet ; then both tutor and tutee checked the work and mad^ 

any corrections, (Axi example of a worksheet from Language Skills (Kit A) 

appears as Exanple 10^ on page 55). 

. .. ^ ~ \ ■ . 
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EXAMPLE 9 



YELLOW aARD No.l 




10 



11 



13 



cample 10 - Yellow, Blue 
^-■■rlght restrletiona 

ERIC 



m 



1 


a ' 




apple / 


a 


b 




' boat '7 


i 

3 






- -r — 

oaka / 

■ /- — 




d 






5 


© 




/ ■ 

elephant 


6 


f 




fox ^ 

_ 7 


7 






sat|e 


S ^ 


h 




hand 


9 


ri 




Indian 





mm 



l^adder 



/milR 



14 n ^ 






' octopus 


16 ' P . 0 / 


pail 



(A-DEl), Language Skills - Step by Stej^ A - removed due tjj 
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Reading 

After lesson number C-13 the assignment ahset beg^ listing reading 
as an activity. The te^ worked on aeveral assignments ^ however , . before 
attes^tlng to read from a basal book. The basal reader is the taKtbook 
forming the base from which reading skills are taught* To Introduce the 
team to the steps in reading, a series of filmstrlps was shown. The 
series was from Progrmmed Tutoring in Reading (Ebersen Enterprises, 
^ Pasadena^ California). At this time, the tutors were given a kit of ma- 
terial which contained (a) My Word Study Kit ; (b) My Cumulative Word List , 
a book for a word bank; (c) Tutor's Guide-Name Card an outline of steps to 
^follow; (d) ity Reading Progress, a chart for date and page numbers | and 
(e) five 3x5 cards* ^ 

The tutor-tutee team selected ^'basal reader. Most of them chose the 
low second-grade reader. Rewards (Houghton-Mifflin) * Each tem was dlrecte 
to sit beside each other and share one book for reading: As the tutee read 
the tutor listened and offered posltiva, esteem-building conments- When a 
word was misread, reading stopped for a moment, llie tutee's mispronuncia- 
tion was corrected. Then that word was recorded for future study, in the 
booklet titled, "My Cmaulatlve Word List."^ As the tutee was writing, he. or 
she spelled the word. When the miscalled word was recorded, oral reading 
continued until five words had been missed and recorded In the booklet. 
Upon recording word number five, the team stopped reading aloud and^made a ' 
word card for each of the five miscalled words. A short drill was, held on 
each word. Then the cards were filed In the tutee *s word bank for study at 
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E Irtar time. The drills were not nacaisarlly held on the day the worde 
ware missed. However^ each day the words were revlewedi andp if the tutee , 
knew the words a "1*' was marked in the corner of the card* Each day the 
word was missed^ a gero was marked in the eorner. When a word received * 
five marks of "I," the card Was removed from the folder* If a word re- 
ceived five marks of -*0," the tutor asked the teacher for help and direction* 
Some teMS read an entire story without missing a single word. However j In 

such instances J or when a tutee missed fewer than five words in each story 

' * 
and had finished the stories in a basal reader, a comprehension check was 

first made to determine if the tutee had a knowledge of what had been read. 

If a bailc knowledge of the stpry and the basal reader was e^ibited, the 

team -went to a higher level book. 

Student Rap Sessions 

^ ■ — " f 

On Friday "of each week the tutors and tutees met with their respective 
project teachers to talk about what had happened in class during the week. 
They also discussed some of their likes ar^ dislikes about the progrM Mid 
shared suggestions for ^proving the prograoi* For exanple, at one of the . 
sessions s a tutor eKplained how she had enlisted suggestions from a teacher 
outside the program about some g^es that could be played with the tutee* 
The games stressed the points in reading to be covered by the tutprs but 
made the learning eKperlence more funs One of the games involved several 
tutor^^tee teams* Word cards were.mlKed lipj and, as a tutor called words^ 
two or more tutees would see who could find the word card first* 
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FroBi ithe seas ions it was discovered that both tutors and tutees 
enjoyed the tapes and following the direct ioni of the narrator. They 
also made a game of this* After listening to the narrator the first tlmei 
they would try to stay ahead, of him on the next listening. ,The students 
anjoyed competing &xid would arrange matches between tutor and tutee groups. 
The teams also liked the Webster Taped Lessons and listening with the head- 
phones* 

In generals the rap sessions revealed that the tutors liked the idaa 
of" being able to help^ a student who could not read as well as they. Simul- 
taneously the tutees were gratified by the individual attention and being 
able to Achieve success on their level of reading- 

Complaints were also aired at the rap sessions*. Both groups complained 
because there was not always a tape player available when an assipimen^sfteet 
called for one* Most complaints ^ however , involved personality conflicts and 



adjustments. Some of the tutees thought that the tutors were working them 
too hard and were "too bossy. " The tutors complained that the tutees did not 
want to^^do anything except listen to tapes and not do any work. In some in- 
stmces a tutor and tutee did not get along and complained ^bout each other. 
One particular tutojc grumbled about every tutee assigned to her md had 
problems adjusting tfr the situation. One student said that he thought the 
who fa idea was silly and he did not want to participate. He was removed 
from the group and placed in basal reading* Within three days, however, he 
requested to be allowed to rejoin the group and became an eKcellent tutor. 

The mechanics of handling the material and returning it to the correct 
place when class was ovef bee me a problem. At the suggest ion* of the . 
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Students, various ways were' tried in order to keep the material organized 
and returned to the proper placa by the itudents,' Nofhlng satisfactory was 
ever worked out, but the- students were aware of the problem and were willing 
to discuss it , 

One of the tutaes eomplalned that the lessons were so easy he was not 
learning anything* The tutors discussed this ^d solved the problem by 
placing this particular tutee in lessons bout midway through the assign- 
ment sheet. He was happy and worked diligently Ae remainder of the pro^ 
'ject. 

EventuSfelly, from their observation and participation in the rap ^ 
sessions, the project teachers thought both the tutors and tutfees were 
gradually losing interest in the project. This became a point for discus- 
sion' during . the weekly meeting between the involved teachers and the 
principal. The project teachers expressed the belief that although there 
was much good accomplished during the rap sessions, many of them turned 
Into "gripe" sessions* Ihey acknowledged^ however, that teachers with more 
experience in leading grpup discussions might have increased the producti- 
vity of the rap sessions* 

The rap sessions were worthwhile to the writer, Thay gave him more of 
a feel for the activities in the classroom* The information gained from the 
sessions allowed the principal and the two project teadhers to make lome 
important decisions when .they conferenced each week* 
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Conferanceg between Principal and Project Teachers 

The principal and the project teachers conferred each week to review 
the prograin. and make any changes deemed necessary for the betterment of 
the project* There was no pre*-determined amount of time such conferences 
would last. The length depended upon what had happened during the week. 
Some lasted as 'little as five minutes; others ran as long as an hour. 

The teachers were concerned about the lack of control in the class* 
room. In the past they had q^mplete control of 'their classes^ and^it 
bothered them that there was so much moving around and noise during the 
tutoring period. They were counseled and reminded that their role was a' 
passive one-- the students and the material were to do the actual teaching. 

At each conference the project teachers were reminded of their own 
differences in teaching and that they were to make a conscious effort to 
m^e the learning climate in each classroom as nearly equal as possible. 
Each of them made a conscientious effort to follow through on this* 

These conferences also made final dectslans upon issues raised in the 
student rap sessions. At gna of the conf erences^ for exmples the decision 
was made to allow the tutor who wanted to c uit to do so; a later conference 
decision allowed him to return when , he so reqt^ested. Another decision made, 
was to approve the tutors' suggestion of placing the bored tutee in more 
advanced work, A more difficult problem to work out_Mas^-tha tutor who 
could not get along personally with my tutee assigned to her. After much - 
trial and error, she was placed with mother tutor to work with a single 
tutee. This worked. AS long as she worked in a group of three, she did 
an excellent tutoring Joti, 



problemi with material and equipment were als^ discussed. When a 
recorder broksj Che DISD Instructional FaGilitator was notified. If 
there was a shortage of tapes or duplicated materials he was also in^ 
formed, Ir ivery instance he 'rushed the needed material to the project 
teachers so that very little tutoring time was lost, ' 

" At the conference during the second weak in January , 1976 , the 
teachers reported that the interest md enthusiasm of the tutors was. 
lagging. It was decided that rather than have rap sessions the^-next two 
Fridays, films depicting the feelings ^of a rejected child would be shown. 
The purpose was to reinforce in the tutors the idea of their importance 
to the tutee. On Janary 93 1976 ^ the film. Cipher in tl i y Snow ^ was shown 
to the tutors and the following Friday they saw Johnny Lingo , A discussion 
fQllowed the showing of each film. The tutors grasped the meaning and made 
intelligent cotments about how the rejected person in the film could have 
been helped by receiving more p'ositive attention from those around him. 
According to the observations of the project teachers, the tutors assumed 
a renewed interest In their tutees after viewing the film. The films were 
not shown to the tutees, 

A decision had to be made about when to administer the ^IIRT posttest. 
The proposal had indicated that the tests would be given the first week in 
MAy, 1975, However^ the District had scheduled the last week 'in April and 
the first week in May for system-wide administration of the ITBS, Other 
complications arose. Easter vacation was scheduled for the week of 
April 12 through April 16, and on April 19 and 20 the students did not come 
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to school as those days had been scheduled for Staff Development. That ' 
left the students with only three days of tutoring Instruction between 
April 9 and the second week In May, when the tests could be administered. 
The principal and project teachers thought it better to administer the 
posttest the week of April 5 before the students want on vacation rather 
than waiting until the second weak in May. This was done. 

The conferences with the prdject teachers were very helpful to the 
principal. Through the information received in the conferences he was 
able no keep abreast of the tutoring project and to determine Its direction 

LEMITATIONS AND SOLUTIONS 

Lack of Random Samplins for Selection to Groups 

In the proposal for this practicum, the writer listed five possible 
limitations that might affect the validity of the data obtained. The first 
f these limitations was that the experimental and control groups were more 
or less ."captive" groups. They were students assigned to sections accord- 
ing to reading skills as determined by the Houghton Mifflin Informal 
Reading Inventory Te t. There was no random smpling of students within 
the groups. Two means were followed to overcome this limitation. 

First, the author referred to Campbell and Stanleyl^ (Table 2, page 
210). They showed a quasi-experimental design that would work well with 
the type of situation used in this practicum. it was a blocked design 

''called "Non-equivalent Control Group Design." According to Campbell and 

~~ "i4 ~ ~~ — 

D. Campbell and j. Stanley, Experimental atad Quasi-Experim ental 
Designs fo r Research . Skokie, Illinois, Rand McNally, 1963. — — 
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Stanley, the design is strong ^eti individuals are not selected into^a 
group at random* XhiS: design was UMd, 

Seconds to further substantiate the validity of the control and 
sxperisaental groups^ a ratio t^-tast was run on the gr6\ips. The results 
revaaled that there were no significant differences in the groups , based 
on pretest raw scores in the area of vocabulary or comprehension^ on either 
the amr or the ITBS. The assignment of treatment to one intact group or 
the other was random, ^ 

Contamination and the Hawthorne Effect 

Because all the groups were from the same schools, there was the risk 
of contamination between groups, in addltlonj the Hawthorne effect had 
always to be considered, ' ' 

The principal/author discussed with all teachers of the Involved 
students the possibility of contmlnation. Their combined^ close observa- 
tion did not show any^ Incidence of contamination* One reason for the lack 
of it might have been that most students of Harry Stone School have been 
enrolled in inner-city schools since kindergarten and are used to partici- 
pating in various projects* They are also used to being tested twice per 
year. Experience In observing these students led one to believe that one 
more time did not seem to make much difference to them* As a result^ the 
initial excitement and intensity of -Interest was usually short-lived* 
From observation, that was what happened In this case* 

The same factors mentioned in the previous paragraph would apply to 
the Hawthorne Effect, In a short-term projects a Hawthorne Effect could 
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be a rea|/limltatlon. With a project extending over a full school year, 
there was less chance of its materially changing the final outcome of the 
practicum, ■ ' 

Use of Two Teachega 

The fact that there would be differancas in the teachers chosen to 
conduct the project was suggested as a possible limitation. Effects were 

ontrollad as much as possible by open discussion during the weekly 
meetings between the principal and the two teachers. 

Limited Nmber of Students in Proiect 

— — — — - # 

The principal/writer feared that the limited n™ber of students in- 
volved in the ptacticum might be a possible limitation* The DISD R & E 
Department was consulted about the possibility. Their response was that 
if the project were controlled properly and the correct design for evalua- 
tion were chosenj the nmber of students used iji the project would be 
adequate. 

ADDITIONAL DATA 

■ • ^ ' 

The DISD criterion-referenced test^ Survey of Reading Skiias (SRS; de- 
fined on. page 66) was administered to each of the four groups as a pretest^ 
during the second week of October^ 1975 and as a posttest during the second 
week in Aprils 1976. 

Level VI of chat tesj. was administered to the tutor experimental and 
control groups while Level II was adminis.tered to the tutee experimental 
and control groupa. 
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The information revealkd on the SRS was not used in choffsinc the 
method of instruction t'o be used in the practicum* In other words^ the 



project teachers and the tutors not teach to the btudent's waaknesses 
as re;\fealed by the SRS, ^ 

Tutor Experimental Gtoup ^ 

The writer was curious as to whether or not the pra-and posctast 
would show an improvement in using nothing but the prograsmed material for 
' the exparimantal groups and the ragular basal reading, program foV the con- 
troi groups* . ' 

The tutor eKparimantal group showed strength in Base Words ^ Compound 
Words, and Common Syllables on both the pre-and posttest. In the pdgttest 
the graph lines shewn In Graph I (page 66) are about the same* Questions 
seven through 15 reveal a slight Improvement with the exception of number 
13 (Author's Purpose) J where the posttest seore^ell belbw the pretest 
score. The author would have to say that the programed material did not 
Increase the scores an appreciable amount for the^ tutor experimental group* 

Tutor Control Group 

In both the pre-md posttest the tutor control group showed strltigth 
In Base Words^ Cotopound Words^ and Comion Syllables* Weaknesses was re- 
vealed In aid other areas* ' Bie dotted line representing the posttest 
scores In Graph II (page 68) shows that the control ^roup made progress in 
all categories with the exception of question 'number seven (Meaning from 
Context) where the scor4v remained the same for both the pre-and posttest* 

' . ■ • • • -V 
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GRAPH I 

Survey "of Heading Skills Level VI 
Tutor Experimental (High Readers) 
^ Mean Scores 
Pretest 

P 0 St test""™— 



Number Corr^^n 





Skills 




rtem 


Numbars 


Criterion 


Not Met 


Criterion 


Met 


1. 


Words Strange in Print 




1 




8 




1 2 


4 5 


6 


7 


8 

w 


2, 


Fhonology 






9 




18 




12 3 4 


5 6*>^^ 


8 


9 


10 


3, 


B^ia Words 






19 




30 




1 2 3 4 5 


6 7 8 




10 11 


12 


4, 


fespQimd Words 






31 




34 




1 


2 


3 






J. 


Comon S^lmbles 






35 




42 




12 3 


4 5 






8 


6. 


Syllables 






43 




46 








3 


4 




7. 


Msaaisg from Context 






47 




50 




1 y 




3 


4 




8v 


Word Haaning 






51 




58 




' 1 2/3.' 


4 5 


6 


7 


8 


9, 


Paragraph Meaning 


59 


65 


77 


83 


89 


95 


I (a 3 


4 . 


5 


6 




10, 
11. 


Funecuatloa 
Type of Haterial 


60 
61 


66 
67 


71 
72 


84 JO 
78 85 


96 1 
91 


1 iS-iS 

/ t 

1 /2 l3 


4 
4 


5 
5 


6 
6 




12- 

13. 


Reading for Detail 
Author*! Purpose 


62 
63 


6S 
74 


73 
80 


79 
86 


92 
93 


97 
98 


/ * 
1 42 4 

\ f 
\ # 

I , V\ % 4 


5 
5 


6- 




14. 


Characterization 


64 


69 


75 


81 


87 


99 


U 2 A3 


4 


5 


• 6 




15, 


• Drawing Conclusions 


70 


76 


82 


88 


94 


100 


I M % 


4 




, 5 


■6 





9 
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The gain was slight in all the other areas but showed more gain than did 
the tutor experimental group. 

The author concluded that the pro^r^mied reading material usfed by the 
tutors did very little in raising the scores of the participants on the 
SRS. 

Tutee Experimental Gr^pup 

Using Level II of the SRS, the tutee experimental group met the 
criterion for Level II students in 13 of the 18 questions on the prer . . 
The que_stlens on which the criterion was not mkt were nmnber three , 
(Vowel Sounds) J number four (Vowel llements) ^ number five (Special Vowel 
Rules) / number ten (Plural Forms), and number 17 j(Sequence of Events)* 

The pof'ttest graph line shown In Graph III (see page 69) shows that 
the mean scCLes of the students met the criterion in each of the questions 
with the exception of number 17; on that question some gain was made* The 
posttest scores by the tutee experimental group dropped below the pretest 
ficoreo on only three of the questions. The posttest score was lower' on 
question number 11 (HomonymSs Anton^s^ Synonyms) ^ on question number 12 
(Word Meaning) ^ and on number 13 (Sentence Meaning) , 

The writer concluded that a very definite gain was made in the mean 
scores of the tutee experimental group when the pre-and -posttest scores 
were compared* Of course ^ he realised that the test was on Level II and 
that there was more room for gain for^ the tutees than fo? the higher 
readdng group* However, the writer concluded the gains were valid* 
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GRAPH II 

Survey of Reading Skills Level VI 
Tutor Control (High Readsrs) 
Mean Scores 
Fretest _____ 
F ostt est ^^^^^^^ 



Skills 



rtem Numbers 



1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 

/ 

a. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 
13. 

14. 

I 



Words Strange in Print 
. Phonology 
Base Words 
Compound Words 
Gonmon Syllables ' 
Syllables 

Meaaing from Context 
Word Meaning 
Paragraph Meaning 
Pimctuatlon - 
fypa^of Material 



1-8 
: 9 -^'IB 
.19 - 30 
31 34 ^ 
35-42 
43 - 46 
47 - SO 
, Jl - 58 

59 65 77 83 89 95 

60 66 71 84 90 96 
61.67 72 78 85 91 



Raadiflg for Detail 62 68 73 79 92 97 

Author's Purpose 63 74 80 86 93 98 

Charaeterizafilon " 64 69 75 81 87 99 

'Drawing Concluaiona 70 76 82 88 94 100 



Number Corract 



Criterion .JJot Mat 



Crltetion Mat 
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GRAPH III 



Survey of Reading Skills Level 
Tutse Experimental ( Lov/ 



mamr 



L-Iean ^corss 
Fratest 



Skills 



Item Numbers 



1, CgnsonanC Sounds 

2, Consonant Elemants 

3, Vowel Somids 

4, Vowel Ilejnents 

5, Special Vowel Rules 

6, Syllables 

7, Compound Words 

8, Vocabulary 

9, Cocmon Syllables 

10, Plural Foras 

1 1 , Homonyms , AnConyms * 

Synonyms 

12, Word Meaning 

13, Sentance Cleaning 

14, Meaning from Contaxt 

15, Paragraph Meaning 

^^ 16* Drawing Conclusions 
17* Sequence of Evants 
18, Following Directions 



ERLC 



p * 1 ^ firs t 6 items 

p,l ^ last 4 items & 
p,2 - first 4 items 

p . 2 - last 4 items 

p * 3 - all 8 items 

p. 4 - all 8 items 

p*5 = first 4 items 

p,5 ^ last 4 items 

p*6 - all 8 items 

p,7 - all 8 items 

p,8 first 4 itecLS 

p,8 - last 6 items 
p,9 - all 8 items 
p^, 10 - all 4 items 
p. 11 - first 4 items 
pp 12-^15 - first item 
pp 12-15 " second item 
pp 12-15 - last item 
p . 11 - last 4 items 

8 1 



Number Lorrect 



Criterion Not Met Criterion Mac 
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Tutee Control Group 

Graph XV (see page 71) depicts the mean scores" as shown by the pre- 
and pDsctest of the tutee control group. In the pretest the criterion 
was met on 14 of the 18 questions. The criterion was not met on rrMesfiion 
number three (Vowel Sounds) ^ question number ten (plural Fornis), question 
number 11 (Homonyrns ^ Antonyms j Synonyms) ^ and question number 17 , (Se- 
quence of Events) . The mean posttest scores showed definite Improvement 
in all quastions except number seven (Compound Words) ^ number 12 (Wprd 
Meaning) ^ and number 13 (Sentence Meaning) . On these questions the post'-- 
test scores remained the same as those of the pretest. On no question did 
the posttest mean drop below that^ of the pretest mean. 

The author concluded that definite improvement had been made by the 
tutae control group based on the mean pretast . and' posttest scorest Again 
it was r,' ognizad that the test was on Level II^ but the nrlginal reading 
level was second grade so the improvement was valid, 

Summar^^ ' To summarize the author 's opinion of ^tha graphs ^ neither the 
tutor experimental group nor the tutor control group made a significant 
gain as based on the mean scores of SRS. 

Graphs III and IV showlTig the mean pre = and posttest scores for the 
tutee experimental and control groups showed a dafinlte improvement. It is 
emphasized that the data from the SRS are not a part of the evali ^ ^on. 
They were shown to determine if an increase in reading skills woul^l result 
from either the progrmmed matarlal used by the eKparimental groups or the 
regular basal reading' program as used by the control groups without teaching 
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Survey of Reading Skills Laval II 
Tutea Control ( Lov; Readers) 
f Mean Scores 

Pretest ____ 
o s 1 1 e s 



,'71 





Skills 






Item Numbers 


1 


. Consonant Sounds 




, 1 - 


first 6 items 


2, 


Consonant Elements 


D 


. 1 - 


last 4 ifcp*^^ Ft 

0 






P 


,2 ^ 


first 4 items 


3. 


Vcwel Sounds 


p 




last 4 items 




Yowel Elements 




.3 - 


all 8 Items 


5 * 


Special Vowel Rules ■ 


P 


.4 = 


all 8 itemp 


if 

0 * 


Syllables 


P 


.5 - 


^\ 

first 4 items 


7 . 


Compound ^ords 


P- 


5 - 


last 4 items 


S . 


Vocabulary 


P' 


6 - 


all 8 items 




Common Syllables 


P- 


7 - 


all 8 items 


10. 


Plural Forms 




8 - 


first 4 Items 


11. 


Homonyms , Antonyms * 
Synonyms 


P' 


3 - 


last 6 items 


12. 


W^ord Me^iiing 


• P- 


9 


all 8 items 


13. 


Sentence Meaning 


P^ 


10 - 


all 4 items 


14. 

15. 


Meani from Con^^text 
Paragraph Meaning 


P * 
PP 


11 - 
12- 


first 4 items 
15 = first item 


16, 


Drawing Conclusions 


PP 


12- 


IS - secottd item 


17. 


Sequence of Events 


PP 


12-^ 


15 - last item 



Number Correct 



Criterion Not Met Criterion Met 



18. Fallowing Directions 

— -i-^ 



p . 11 - last 4 itemi 
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to the wealmess of any of the groups except in an incidental way. It was 
done merely to satisfy the writer's curiosity 

EVALUATION 

^alysls of Data, Objective One 

One of the objectives of the practicmn was to rais^ by eight months 
the reading level of 30 (60%) of the students in the experimental groups* 
Specifically 15 of the students ii he tutorr^roup and 15 of the students 
in the tutee group would have had to increase their reading level by eight 
months for the practicum to be counted a success. The posttest grade 
"Equivalent was compared to the pretest grade equivalent taken from thi; 
Gates-MacGinitie Reading Tests (WRT) to determine if this had been done* 
In re^Aitys the practicum was only six months^ duration j so six months- 
gain would have shown one month gain for^ one month of treatment* 

Tutor Experiment al Group ^VocabAlary^ Table 2 (page 74) reveals that 
with an N of 24s 20^ students progre|sed3 two regressed, and the scores of 
tj^o remained the same when the prete&^and posttest vocabulary scores were 
compared* Thirteen (54%) met the criterion established in the practictm 
of gaining eight months* Eighteen of the students (75%) gained six months , 
or one month's ^gain 5or each month of treatment* The mean gain of the group 
was -9 years J while the highest gain made by a student was 3.0 years* 

The range of the differences between the pretest md posttest was from 
minus 1*0 to a high of 3*0s having a spread of 4.0 years* The pretest 
scores ranged from 4*4 to 9*2 5 a spread of 4*8* The posttest scores showed 
a range frrai a low of 4.8 to a high of 9*9, a spread of 5,1 years,. 

a 
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The tutor experimental group shox^ed only 13 students (54%) making a 
gain in voctbulary of aight months or more^ so the treatment was not 
successful when compared to the established criteria of 15 students (60%) 
gaining eight months. However ^ as suggested , since the practicum treat- 
ment lasted only six months and the more realistic criterion of six 
months' gain for six months' Instruction might be applied ^ it should be 
noted that 18 (75%) of the students did meet that criterion* In that 
light the treatment might be considered successful ^ 

Tutor EKMriniental Group^ComprehensiQn : Table 2 further reveals 
that among the same students (N^24) 18 students progressed, four regressed ^ 
and two rCTained the same with regard to scores on the Gates-MacGinitie 
comprehension subtest* Sixteen of the students (67%) gained eight or more 
months during the course of the practlc™. Sixteen ' (67%) gained one month 
or more for each* month of treatment. Hie mean gain in comprehension for 
the group was 1,883 while the biggest gain made by a student was 6,4 years. 

The differences in the pre-^and posttest scores ranged from a low of 
mlntis 1,0 to a high of a spread of 7,4 years. The pretest scores 

ranged from a low of 4,2 to a high qf 11^9, a spread of 7,7 years. The 
range of the posttest scores was from a low of 4.7 to a high of 11,9 years, 
a spread of 7.2 years. 

Since 16 (67%) students among the tutor ecperimental group made a 
gain of eight months or more in comprehension^ the criterion of 60 percent 
as set forth was met and surpassed; the treatment was^ thereforej considered 
to have been successful. 



TABLE 2 



Tutor Experimental (High Readers) 
Gates MacGinitle Reading Test 
Grade Equivalent Scores 
(N^24) 











V 


Dcabulary 


Comprehension 


T n XT 1 * Tf=i ^» a If" e 


Pratast 


Posttest 


Dif f . 


Pre teat • 


Posttest 


Dif £ . 


1 1 0 Q 


6.0 


7.6 


1,6 


5.6 


7.1 


1.5 


1 JJH. / / 


5.8 


4.8 


-1.0 


5.1 


4.7 


.4 


ioUiy 1 


4.5 


7.2 


2*7 


5.3 


7.6 


2.3 


0 A A A fi. ^ 


4.4 


5.0 


.6 


4.9 


5.1 


.2 


1 J J / 


8.4 


8.0 


- .A 


5.8 


9.5 


2.7 


1350o9 


5.5 


5.5 


.0 


4.8 


6,1 


1 — . — 

1,3 


226164 


4.7 


5.5 


,8 


5.1 


7.6 


2,5 


135341 


6.8 


7.2 


.4 


6.8 


7.6 


• 8 


135377 


6.8 


7.6 


.8 


5.8 


7.1 


1.3 


135690 


4.7 


6.0 


1*5 


5.8 


5.3 


- .5 




6.5 


9.5 


3.0 


11.9 


11.9 


,0 




4.8 


5.5 


.7 


.5.8 


8.1 


2.3 


13507S 


6.0 


6.8 


.8 


7.1 


10.6 


3.5 


135348 


5.8 


6.5 


.7 


5.6 


11.6 


6.0 


135080 


5,5 


6.2 


- .7 


6.8 


8.8 


2.0 


135081 


4.5 


6.8 


1.3 


4.2 


10.6 


6.4 


135093 


6.2 


, 6.2 


.0 


5.3 


9 . S 


4.2 


135094 


8.0 


8.8 . 


.8 


7.1 


„ii.9 


4,8 


135096 


6.8 


9.5 


" 2.7 


7.6 


11.6 


4.0 ' 


135643 


6.2 


7.' 


1.0 


7.1 


6.1 


* -1.0 


135321 


6.0 


a 

"■i 


.2 

89 


6.1 
/ 


5.5 


- ,6 

ft 
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TABLE 2 (continued) 



Vocabulary 



I,D^ Numbers 



Prat est 



353004 



5,2 



135101 



13510g 



Total 



Mean Gain 



9,2 



6,2 



Cqciprehension 



Posttest 



6,2 



9.9 



8.0 



Diff . 



Pretest 



1,0 



4,8 



1,8 



22.4 



7,6 



10,6 



Posttest 



Dif f , 



5,3 



8,8 



1.2 



10,6 



45,0 



1,88 



90 
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Tutee EKperimental Group-Vocabulary : Table ^ (see page 77) reveals 
the tutea axperimential group (N^21) scores on the Gates -MacGinitie Vocabu" 
lary and Comprehension subrests. On the fornier subtest^ pre- test-post test 
scores show that 18 students progressad^ two regressed ^ and one remained 
the sama. Eleven (52T4) of the students gained aiiht montns or more during 
the practlcum. Fourteen (67%) gained one month or more for each month of 
tutoring instruction- The mean gain in vocabularv by the group was .3 
(eight months) s and the highast gain made by a student was 2*5 years, 
... The differances in the pre-and -posttest scores ranged from a low of 
minus 0,5 to a high of 2.55 a spread of 3,0 years. The pretest scores 
ranged from a low of 1*5 to a high of 3*75 a spread of 2,2 years* The 
posttest scores ranged from a low of 1.6 to a high of 5,1, a spread of 
3,5 years. 

Since the tutae experimental group showed only 11 students (52%) 
making a gain of eight months or mor§ In vocabulary^ the criterion as set 
i^rth was not met; the treatment was, therefore , not considered to have 
been successfiil* Again, however , It might be noted that 67 percent of the 
studenta did gain one montH or more per one month of instruction when the 
six-month (rather than eight month) treatment is taken Into .consideration ; 
and in that light again, the treatment might be considered successful, 

Tutee Experimental Group-Comprehension : Pretest-posttes t scores in 
Table 3 (see page 77) reveal that of the 21 students,, 12 progressad, seven 
regressed, and two remained the same on the comprehension subtest* Six of 
the students (29%) gained eight months or more during the, practice* Eight 
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TABLE 3 



Tucae Experimental Group (Low Readers) 
Gates-MacGtnitia Reading Test 
Grade Equivalent Scores 
CN-21) 









^ m iJ m LilliU ^ L s 




scabulary 


ComDrehens ion 


PreCes t 


Posttest 


Diff. 


Pretest 


Posttest 


Dif 


135223 


2,4 


3.6 


y 

1.2 


2,7 


4.<5 


1.8 


131666 


3.5 ^ 




.4 


3.4 


1.7 


-.1.7 


13S479 


3.2 


3.9 


,7' 


3.9 


3.9 


.0 


1S0077 


2,4 


3,0 


,6 


2,7 


J. 4 


.7 


127579 


3.1 


4.6 


1.5 


3,7 ■ 


3.0 


1.3 


135421 


2.6 


3.1 


.5 


1,7= 


2.5 


.8 


281405 


2.8 


2.7 


- .1 


2.6 


• 2.6 


. .0 ' 


135247 


3.6 . . 


4.6 _ 


1.0. 


4,9" 


5.8 


.9 


135708 


2,7 


3.5 


.8 


3.1 


2.9 


- .2 


311578 


2.9 


4.0 


1.1 


5.6 


4.5 


.9 


135473 


3.7 


3.2 


- .5' 


2.9 


1.9 


-1.0 


138704 


3.4 


4.6^ 


1.2 


2.9 


3.5 


.6 


135385 


1.6 


2.2 


.6 


2.2 


2.4* 


,2 


135692 


2.4 


2.. ^ 


.0 


2.6 


2.7 


.1 


135399 


1.5 


1.6 


.1 


3.0 


2.0 


-1.0 


195821 


2.9 


3.7 


.8 


^ ,9 


2 .2 


■ -1.7 


135 062 


2.7 


4.4 


1,7 


3,6 


4,9 


1.3 . 


135053 


2.2 


2.6 


.4 


2.4 ' 


1.9 


- .5 


;125271 

1 


1,5 

w 


4.0 

3 


^ 2.5 

92 


2.4 ■ 

% 

% 


2 . 9 

1 


.5 

it 
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TABLE 3 (continued) 



Vocabularv 



IpD, Numbers 



Fracas t 



135429 



3.6 



Cqmprahens ion 



Pes ttes t 



5,1 



Dif f . 



Pretest 



Fostte-st 



Diff . 



1.5 



3, 1 



3,0 



135393 



3.5 



4,4 



4.3 



Total 



Mean Gain 



16.9 



3.1 



( 38% ) of the ^jtudents gained one month or more for each month of instruc- 
tion. The mean gain in comprehension for the group was 0*1 with the 
highest -gain being 1.8 years. 

The differences batween the coraprehens ion pre-and posttest scores 
ranged from a low of miTius 1,7 to a high of l.Sj a spread of 3,5 years. 
The pxete ': scores ranged from a low of 1,7 to a high of 4.91 a spread of 
3.2 years. The posttest scores ranged from a low of 1.7 to a high of 5.8^ 
a spread of 4,1 years. 

The tutee eKperimental group Gomprehensior: pretest-posttest scores 
thus showed six students (29%) making a gain of^ eight months or more in 
comprehension during the ^riod of the treatment. The criterion of 60% 
gaining eight monCjis was therefore not me t^ and the treatment was thus not 
considered to have been successful* Even when the single criterion of 
sto months- gain for six months' treatment is applied^ only 38% of the 
students achieved that g*ains and the practicum treatment could not be con= 
sldered successful even in that light, 

^ Sunmiary of Objective One ; The Gates -MacGlnltie prBtast-posttest 
scores revealed chait the tutor expertoental group on the vocabulary sub^ 
test, and the tutee experimental group on both the vocabulary and 
comprehension subtests failed to meet the criterion as set forth* The 
practicum treatmeht was, therefore^ considered not to have been successful. 
On the other hand, the comprehension subtest scores of the tutor experi- 
mental group met the criterion s.et forth and 'was, therefore ^ considered to 
have been successful. However, since the treatment effected gains in only 
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one of four sets of subtests ^ thu3-\attain±ng the" established ^xtterAA-tn- - 
only one of four ■''iistances ^ objective one was coTisidered not to ^Jmve— b#«ti 
re ached . \ ^^^^^^^-Z 

As suggestad previously ^ hoW^ever ^ the scores might validly be con- 
sidered in the light of the six months- rather than eight months- duration 
of the treatinent and the conconiitant criterion of 60 percent of the 

) 

students gaining one month per one month of instruction* The tutor experi 
.aental group (vocabulary subtest) had IS students (75%) 5 the tutor 
experimental group (comprehension subtest) had 16 students (677^) ^ and the 
tutee experimental group (vocabulary subtest) had 14 students (67%) making 
gains of one month or more for each month of tutoring instruction* Con- 
sidering that the students were from an iinner-city school aod were very 
low in reading, this mount of gain certainly pleased the author* 

Ana ly s is of D_a t a ^ Qb j e c t ive Two 

Objective two of the evaluation hypothesised that the experimental 
groups would show greater achievement gain than the control groups. The 
gains were measured from the pre-and posttast raw score data for vocabu- 
lary and comprehansion from the Gates-MacGinltie Reading Tests (GMR.T) and 
the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills (ITBS). The rs^ score data are shown, in 
Appendices 0 through V. 

Statistical Design : In considering the typa of statistical design, 
the Campbell and St^leyl-5 monograph was consulted. That monograph 
uggested that a quasi-experimental design would work well with groups 



^^Ibid-Table 2, page 210, 
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that migh< be non-equivalent. Campbell and Stanlay advised usdng juialysis 

of Govarianca when regression might be a threat to the internal validity 

of the project, -'^^ l^ien t_-tests were run on pretest raw scores they showed 

there was no significant diiferences in the groups* However, it was d^,- 

k 

cided that even though che groups were initially similar, the analysis of 
covariance would be the best design to use because of the possibility that 
one group would learn faster than the othe^. That decision was buttressad 
by an understanding that the analysis of ccMriance would give more power 
in th:j analysis of the results of the r:reatment. The steps outlined by 
Winerl^ were followed to find F statistic. The F statistical tables were 
consulted to find the level of significance^ 

The hypotheses were stated as null hypotheses ^ that is, there would 
be no difference in the achievement of the experimental and ^control groups* 
The null hypotheses would be rejected at the .05 level of significance. 

Handling of the Data : Computer cards were punched to reflect the data 
shown in Appendices, 0, P, S, T, U, and V* When this was completed/ 

the cards were taken to the DISD Department of Research, Evalumtlonj aiid 
Information Systems (R & E) * A senior evaluator determliied the type of 
data naedad for the analysis of covariance and progransned the computer so 
this information could be obtained. The cards were run through the pro- 
grammed computerj which gave a printout showing summary statistics for 
each group, test, and subtest* The printout also gave the malysis of 



'^^Ibid - page 219, 



^^B* J. Winers Statistical Principles in Experlme-ntal Desi^n t New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1962, (pp/ 578-594)'. 
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.covariMnca sunmary results for the group, test, ^'and subteit * The simmary ' 
results are shown l^i Tables 4 through II, analysis of eoyarlance re- 

sults is 'shomi in Tables 12 through 20,* , \, 

S immm TY of Obleative Two i The F statistie showed that the esqpermental 

grdups did not galti more at the .05 level of slgniflaasce than did the con- 

• _ ^/ - - ■ - 

trol groups in any category tasted. In two categories the control groups' 

' ■■ ^ . /• - _ "_ . ■ ^ ^ 

gain was significmt at the ,05 level over the gain of the eKpertaental 

grgups, / = V ^ . ' « , 

The criteria as set forth in objective two were thus not met; .there- 
fore, the practicum was not considered to have been successful. 

It might be well to point out at. this point that Harry Stone Schoal 
concentrated on a non-graded basal reading progrM during the 1974-75 and 
the 1975-76 school year. The median reading percentile rfflje for the sixth- 
grade- students in 1974 was 8.75, ' Based on the reading scores ^^oif, the Iowa 
-Tests of Basic Skills administered during the spring of 1976, _ the median 
reading percentile ra^ had increased to 12,0, The medim percentile rank 
was based on large-city norms. . ^ 

It. is true that "the percentile raiiiC was still very, low, but progress 
had bean made and that wfs encouraging. Perhaps the Upgrading of ''the basal 
reading progr am caused the control group to do as well or better ''than the ^ 

- ■ ' ■ ■ . r ' ■- ' - a - . 

exper^ental froup^ is merely a theory. There are no hard statistics 

to show that the basal reading progrm was the reason the control grouji did 
wall , in comparison with the experlmentkl group. " 



r..- - ' Tutee StBTOsry Statistics^ 

f ■ . Gates-MacGinltie Reading Taets ^ 

^ Ra-w Scores 

. ' ^ a Vocabulary 







Experimental 




eontrdl * 


\ Dependent Variable Mean 


; • ^ ■ 

; 32.1.0 




32.91 


Coyariate Mean ^ ■ ' " ^ 


24.86 




2,6.59 


Group Beta ^ % ' 


; .5917 . 




.7296 . , 


Standard DeViation-Depandant Variable 


6.65. ■ 




6.19 ; ' 


■r Standard Deviatlon-Covariate , 


' ■ 6.61 




4.40 - 


Adjusted Maana ' 


_ 32.66- 




32.37 • 



Total Beta .6356 



Notai Since the ad juated means of the escperimental group was larger than 
that of the control^ groups any difference in the groups shown by 
/ F wa's in favor of the ^perimental group. 



. ^ mBLE 5 ■ , 

Tutor Simmary Statistic i 
Gates-MacGinrtle Rea4ing Taats 
Scores"^ 



Experimental Control. 



it. 



Dapandent Variabla Mean , 34,93 35.42 



Covariata Mean / . , - 31,50 31.23 \ 

GEoup-Beta ' " '[.msa • / .3944 

Standard DaTriation-Dependent Var ^ .4,32 3,21 

Standard Deylation-Coyarlate ' ^ ^4*53 ^ 5.22 ' 

Adjusted Haana ' / . . ■ ' ^ 34.83 \ 35.49^ 

Total Beta .5097 



Note: Since the adjusted meahi of the control group was larger than that 

of'theexpetimantal' groups any differenea in the group a shown by. 
. / F was in favor of the control g^^p. _ . i V / 



TABLE 6 

5 ' 



r 



Tutae Sunmary Statistica 
Iowa Teits of ffkiie SWlla ' ' 
Raw .Scores ^ • . / 

; Vocabulary- ^ , ^ ^ 



Exparimeptal Control 

^^Dependent Varlabla Mean , 12^10 \ 13.73 

Covariata Meata . ^ 10.33 . 9.86 

Group Beta ■ . ■ .3620. .0496 

Standard Daylati©n-Dapendant Variable 4.10 . 3.61 ^ 

» , . •• 

Stanaard Devlatidn-Covarlflte J ' 4.12 - 3 51 

Ad Justed. Means , | 12.05 ' . ; 13.77 

Tpt^LBeta ' , , , , , v ..1844 ^ , 



NotSf Since the adjuatad maana. of the eontr.ol group was largar than 
'. " ' that of the ;«per±mantal group^ any differanee in the .groupa 
shown by F wae in favor of tha control group, - 



:Ditor ^ Sunmary Statistics 
Ic 



a Testa of Basic Skills 
' Raw Scores ^ . 
■ Vocabulary 



- - ^^ =^ 

^peglmental ^ - ConttQl 



^Dependant VariablLe Mean ___-3ia7 32*31 

y '■ ■ ■ y . - ^ • : . . - ^ -. ^ ... - 

Covarlate Mean ^ 27.75 / 26,96 

' ' : ■ ^ j ^ - ^ . = ' : ^ ' 

jSroup Beta ^ , .8603 - .6850 

. ' ^' '^^ ■ ^ ^ ' 

Standard Davlatlon-DependiTit Variable \ ^ 6.30 4.53 

Standard deviation- CovMiat a 6,47 u^^^ SAl 

Adjusted Maanj^ . > 30,84 32,61 

Total Beta ^ - ^ . / ,7894 



I- 



.1 



Notaf Since the adjusted means of ^tha control group was lafcger than that 
of the ^perimentai groups any ' difference in the" groups sho'wn by 
F was in Javor of the control group, / 
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Tutea ^i^ary statistics 
Gatffi-MacGlnitia' Eeading Teats 
Raw Scorei 
C ompr tfi an s i on 



EKperlmental Control 



Dependant variable Mean 24,38 ^ ' 28^91 

Covkriate Mean . , " 23.19 =^ '22.64 

, • ^ ^ ^^ 

Group Beta .8046 .3314 

Standard Bev±ation-Dapandent„ V|riable ■ : 9. 45 5,78 

standard Deviation-Covariate ^ 7^29 6.56 

Adjuitad Maans ' 24.21 29.07 

Total -Beta . ; ^ , .5873 



Notar Sinca tha" adjuited means of the ■eontrol group was largat^ than that r 
of the eKperimentai group s any ^diif eranc¥Trn' the^ shown by - ' 

r J F was in favor of the control grpup. ^ 



\ TABLE 9 



Tutor Sumary Statiatics 
Gates -MacGinltle .Raading Tasti 
Rot Sfiores 
Co^rahension 



Ixperimental 



Control 



Dapendant VMlabla mm 
Cb^ar late Mean 
Group Beta ^ 

Standard Daviation-^ependant Variable 

Standard Deviation 

Adjusted Maana 

Total Bata ' ^ 



43,67 
38.79 
■ .5136 

5.29 

5.47 
44.02 



44.08 ■ 

.3424 
3.90 

5.08 
43.75 . 



.4307 



Notai Sinee the ad jus tad ^ means of the experimantal group was larger than 
that of the control groups any difference in the groups shown by F 
was In favor of the experimental group. 
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0 



Tutee. Sxmmixy Stmtistics. 
Iowa Tastt of Basic Skllli 
Raw Scenes , 
Co^fc ehetiis ion 



Exparimerital 



Control 



Dapamdant Variable Maari ^ " 22,57 

Go^rariata fcfean _ .^.^g^j^Q 

Group Beta .5533 

Stmdard Deviation-Depandent Variable 8,02 

Standard Deviatlon-Covariata^ ' 6,27 

' \ \ . ' - ■ . ■ 

Adjusted<Means . ■ 22,73^ 

Total Beta \ 



20.91 
18.77 
^.282 
8.00 
4.64 
20.76 



,4545 



Note I Since the adjusted means of the ayperJjiiantal groups ^as. larger than 
that of the control groups any difference In the groups shown by F 
was in the axparimental group,- 



TMLI 11 
Tutor St^a^ Statistics 
Iowa Testa of Basic Skills 
y ^ Sa^ SciDres 
Comprshansion 



^ 

,EKperimental Control 



• . ' : . ' 

Dependent Variable Mem 


41.71 " , 


■44:31 


Covarlate Mean \ 


si 

39.50 . 


38.73 


Group Beta - * 

' '-^ : ■ ■ • ' ' \ : 

standard Deviatlon-Dapandent Var labia 


• .8877 ^ 

.1 

10.51 , - ■ 


. > .4682 
• 7.54 


r ' \ ■ ■ •■ : : ^ . 

Adjusted Means » 


8.77 ' ' 


• 7.81 * 


^^"j^otal Bata . • 


.693r 


. r 






- . r ~ 



Note: Slnc^ the adjusted m^mi of- the control group was largar thpn that 
of the '^arimental group,; any dlffaranoe In tha groups shown by 
was In favor of the control group, , ^ 





' ... .. . 












.■ ..." 




= Tmm 12 ^ ' ^ 
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* 


^alysia of /Covaf iance' Simimary Results 
Gates-MacGinitie Raa^lrif Teats 
Tutae Raw.Sobfes ' 
Vocabulary » * ; 




• 


- * .* 
' Source 

of 

Variation 


S™ of Me^ 
Squares Square ^ 

— 1 — ^ — _^ ^ - _\L_ ^ \' 


degree of 
Freedom 


- 1 - - 


i 

^ 'Within Groupi 


^1172; 61 29,315' ^ . 


40 . 


- } ■ ■■ , 


Between groups 

% - 


0,870 ; ^ ^ 0.870 


1 


-030 . 



The hypothesis tested was that there was no difference at the .05 
level of significance in the mean reading VQCabulary achievement of the ' 
tutee experimental group and the tutee control group as measured by pre- 
md posttest raw scores on the Gates-MacGinitie Reading Tests/ Absolute 
value F (.030) is less than the critical value of E (4.08) | therefore^ 
the h^othesis that there would be no significant difference in groups w&s 
accepted, ■ ■ . 
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^ . ' - 'TABLE 13 * 

' Analysis cv. Covariance Summary Resuitg" - 
Gates-MacGlnitie Reading Tests 
■ Tutea ^Raw Scores 

- ^ Vocabulary ^ 













of 


Sim of 


Maaa 


Degree of ^ 




Variation 


Squares 


Square ' 


Freedom 




Within Groups 


■ . 38t.7'6 


■ — . . . / . . 

8.272 


. .. ^7 




Bftwaan Groups 




' ■ Sil66 . 


1 


,625 























Bhe^ hypothesis tested was. that there was -no difference at the .05^. 

' / level of s'lgnlf icance in the maan reading vocabulary achievement of the 

tutor experimental group and the tutor control group as measured by pre^ 
1 ^ . ' . ■ . . ■ i ^ ^ ' ' ' ' 

V and. pQsttest raw scores on the Gates-MacGinltle Reading Tests/ Absolute 

. Value of F (,625) is less thm the critical v*lue of F (4;o"8)| therefore, 

4 the h^othesls that there would be no significant .difference in groups/was 

:acceptad. 



TABLE 14 





/ 

Simmary of Covarimce Smmary 
Iowa Taats of Basic Skills 
iUtee Uaw Score 
Vocabulary 

■ a 


Results 




Source 










of 


Sum of ^ 


Matt' 


Dagraa of o 




Variation 


Squares 


Square 


Frsaedbm' 


. F ^ 


Within Groups 
Batwaan Groups 


589,79 
31.611 


14.745 

, ' 31-611 


40 
1 


2vl4 



. The. hypothai is tasted was that there tWas no difference at the *05' 
laval of significance in the ma^ reading 'vocabulary achievement of the tutae 
aKpariaental group and the tutee control group as maasurad.by pre-and post^ 
test raw scores on the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills* Absolute value of F , 
(2.14) is less than the critical ijalua of F (4*08) | therefore ^ the hypo thas is 
that there w|lll be no slgnlfic^t differenoe betwaan the groups was accepted. 
The F of 2.145 althotigh not significants/ favored the contrbl group. 




TABLi. 15 

Analysis of Covariance Summary Results 

lova Tests of Basic_Skills_ 

' " Tutor Raw Scores 

' ' Vocabular]j>^ 



^ Variation 



Sum of 
Squares 



Mean 
Square 



Degree of 
Freedom 



^-""''•■'4'. ffT^tkin Groups 



Groups 



420.09 
38.625 



8.938 
38.625 



47 
1 



4.32 



I^^^^^P^ -.-^ ,The hypothesis tested was that thcra was no difference at the *05 / 

l^level, of si^ificance in the mean reading vocabulary achiev^ent of the ^ 
!*f vr- 1' "'"^tti'tor experimental group and the tutor control group as measured by pre- 



lis* V'^^ and postteat raw scores oil the. Iowa Tests of^Ba's^c Skills. Absolute' 

valufe'^'oi-F (4.32) is larger than, t'he* critical value of (F.OS); therefore^ 
J^vr-j-rJ.-.--: the h3?T30theeiS' that ther^: wuld no difference was r.ejected. By referring 

:^^A'.jP-to Table 19, it was determine that the adjusted mean of the control group 
't^jfirr/.-'^'^ was higher than that of the ^experimental groups so. the significant gain 
i in achxevement favored trie control group, * ^ ' ^ 




^^^^^^ ■ 
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TABLE 16 



, ' Ajialysis of, ^ Co variance Sunnnary Results 

Gates^MacGlnitie Reading Testa' 
' ^ =^=^ -^r— TuteYRaw Scores 

1. ^ \ r 1 , ; ■ . Comprehension.- ; . 



>. - Source 

, of-' ^ 
Variation' 


Sum of 

Squares 


, , Mearii 
/ Square ^ 


' . ' Degree of 
Freedom 

^ iwtT^ 


F 


. Within Groups 


1810.63' 


7. • 45,266 


- 40 




Between Groups ; 

- - f . , •■ " ..... -ae: 

\.- , i, . ■■ ■ ■ • . - .. . ■ 


252,676 


252.676 

- - . . s,. ^ . -. . , - • 

• *- - 


1 


^5.58^ 













.'The hypo thfisia tested was ,th§t there was no difference: at the .05 
lai^el of .significance in the "mean, reading comprehension lachievement of 

■^■•■■■■^ ■■ ■ =■ -^V - ' - .-■ ^ r: :-- - ■ ■ -. . -r. ■ .-■ . . , . - -■ 

*V.:i. - : f V : . . , ^ ' - . > J-,. - / ; ^ . " J; . ^ " " ... .^■^■.■^ V -- -.I - : ^ ^ ^ ;V . ^ , -. " , ^ ^ .. 

^ the tut ee-escper imental^ group and the tut ee control group as measured by' 
pre-and posttest raw scores onv the Gates-HacGinitie Readlfig Tests, Absolute 
value of F (5.58) is largCT tHan the critical valufr^of F. (4.'08) | therefore^ . 

. ... .. - . ^. . .--.-./■ . ' - . - * . " ^ .. . .■ -/ . . • - 

. . - ■ ■ ■. . ■ - ^ .- V - ■ ■; . . • O . . . - - ■ - - - ■ - - - - . _ . . 

the hypothesis that there would be no significant difference in the groups 
.was rejected at the .05 level. The adjusted mean shoTO in Table 20^ was 
larger -for the -control group; therefore-s the significant gain in achiev^ent 
favored the control groups - _ ^ 



■ / 'l' TABLE 17 ■ ■ ■ ■ 

' Analysis of CSvarianee Sunmiary Results 
Gates-MacGinltle Reading Tests ^ 

.Tutor Raw Scorase . . ^ 

* Gomptehansion J 



Source 
of 

Variation 



Within Groups 
Between Groups 



. Sum ' of, 
Squares 



775.73 
0.927 



-Hean>^ 
Square 



16.505 
0.927 ' 



Degree of 
'^Treedom . 



47^ 
' 1 



.05.6 



^lie' hypothesis tested wa there was no difference at thff ,05 

.level of significance in the Mean reading comprehension achievement of- ^ 
^the tutor ^perimental group and tht tutor c on tro^l .group as measured by 
pre-and posttest raw scores on the Gates-MacGinltie Reading Tests. - 
Absolute value^.of F .(.056)' is less than the critical vaiue of f (4,08)- /. 
therefore, the hypothesis that there would be no^*- significant difference « 

- -^'^ o . .. . .. -. ■ • ■ •• ■ • . ■ . C . . 

. . . ■ . . ^ . . . • ...... ■ ^ .. . 

in the .achievement was accepted, < . . . - ^ ■ 



AnmlymiB of Govariance Stu^^ary Re suite ' 
Iowa .Taita of Baiip/'Skills 
V ' Tutma Ret? Beores . * 
V ; Compr ehanslon - ■ ~ ^ 



Source 
of . 
Variation 



Sum o J 
Squares"^" 



'Mean 
V- „ Square 



Degree of f/ ' 
-r Freedom 



Wi th in Gr oup s / 
Beti?aan Groups 



2372*^1 
■ 41.542 



59.323 
41.542 



40 
1 



.700 



Ilia ;hypptha8ia taited was that thara was no difference at tHa . 05 4 

■ ' / ' . 

level^f signlfiearfie%, in the mean reading comprehension achievement of . 

/ ^ ^ ■ 

the tutaei experimental group and the tutee control group as measured by 



■pre-and posttast rai}7 scores on the Iowa Taits of Basic SkillsV AbsQlute 

' . •-/ . = - . . • ^ . ■ • ■ 

value of F (.700) is less than the critical value of F (4^08) • .therefore, 
the hypothesis that, there would be no. significant difference in the • 



achiev^ent of the groups was accepted * 



erJc 
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Analysis of Coyarianea- Summary Results. 
Iowa laiti of Basic Skills 
. ' ; Tutor Raw Scores ^ - ' 

. V CDmprehansion ^ ' 





Source 

of . ' 
Variation 


- - - - •-- - ■ ■ 

^ ■ Sum of . . 
Squares 


^ Haan 
= ^ Square 


Degree of . 
i Fraedom 




Within Gr oup i 


2377.29^ 


50-581 


47 




vBetwaeni Groups v 


122.216 


122.216 


. - 1 ■ 


2.416 



r rv: The tastad was : that there was no difference at ' the ,05- 

^Leye 1 o f s igni f i cane e in th e mean r aad ing ,c ompr eh en s i on a ch i evfment of 
the tutor expeyimantal group €ind .the tutor control group as" measured by 
pre^and posttast raw ^scorei on -the Iowa Tests^ of Basid Skills. ^^Abablute 
value; of W ;(2,416) -is. lass . than^ the wltical value of ¥ (4.08)j theteforep 
the hypothesis that there would be- no significant^ dif f erence' "fr^ween the ' 
.groups was accepted^' . The V of 2* 416s. although not significant ^ favored / 
the control group, . . ' ^ ' > 



J . • . , ■■■■ 

' TABLE 20 



Sismary of Absolute ^ 
Gattfs-MacGinitie Reading Testa 

Io\?a Testa of Baeie Skilli 



Gates-MacGinitiej ' J ^^"^v^^T^W Tests of 

^ Reading Teits > ' ' l;,-liyic SkillE ' 

Vocabulary , . Comprehension ■ Voeabulary Cooprehensioti 



Tutors ' ' ^.-625 ^.056^ - ' 4.321 2I4I6 

' ' ^ . ^ : ' ■-. . = ^ : . ^significant ' - favors 

- • .•• ' - . ■ . ^ " , - •■ ' favors , ' control 

. • , V . ■: -r" ■ v.. . . • controls \ ■ 



\ 



T^tees . © .03^ . "5.182 2.144 . ,700 



"»V*^t^*r^^ 5 ' ' , favors,' ^control 

" ' ' ' ' - • " . ' control .- ■ -.^ ■ - 



significant favors ' \. 



as 
/ 



Note* Enter F Tables at .95^ Freedom, of l^v of^ 40| Critical p is 4:ds\ 



A statement .made in the proposal aaid-, "Aehiavamant gaina made by - = - 
tut6as be compared to gains made by tutors. This wf 11 determine W 

progr^ ia more beneficial to tutors or tutaes.-' 

• •■ . • ■ . V ■ . . ■ ^ ' ■ ■ • • " , • ■ /. ■■ ' ' ' • ; ■. ■■■ ■ ' ■ ^ ^r- ■ ^ 
:; ' Table 21 showi this comparison. The. information ahown in this table ' 

was taken from the ^computer printout listing eumimary statistics for grade ' 

equivalency* On the Gates -MacGlnitie Raadii^ Te.^ts (GMRT) vdcabulary eub- 

test the tutors .showed a mean .grade equivalent gain of 9.6 months ^ while 

the tute^s showed a mean grade equivalent galn^of S.7 months. Hia tutors 

thus, out^gairied the tutees . 9 months . \ - / v ' ? 

On the ©^T comprehension subtest the mem grade equivalent gain - 

made by the tutor.^ was 1,88* That represented a gain" of almost two yeara * 

The tutee group .gained 2 , 1 ponths , -The tutors thus outgained the tutees- 

by 1* 67 . or approximately one year- and seven months * ^ '..-i ; ' ■ ^ /i^ 

v; On; the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills "'CITBB) vocabulary -subtest the tutors 

showed a gain ^ of 5,8;monthSj while the tutee's gained 3*6 month's. This was 

a flifference of^ 2,2 months gain by the tutors over the tiltges* V 
^ r On the >ITBS comprehens ion ^ subtest j the tutors showed a gain in mean 

grade' equivalent scores of 1.9. months* ;,^e tutees showed % gain of^.5.4 . - 

months. This was a difference of 5 months . that 'the tutee outgained the 

tutors during the course of the practicum.^ 

r. Siamary of Oblective Three : To . smanariEep the tutors outgained the r 

.r ■■ -' ■■■ .\ ■ . - ' . : . t, ■ . ■ / ■ ^ - ■■ ■ . ^ ; . , . . , - ^ " 

tutees. on^both the vocabulary and: the .comprehension subtests Cff the (MRT. 



i J 
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tabu: 21. 



Mean Gi^ad^ Equivalent Gain Scores ^ 
\ . Experimental Groups Only' ; 

: ' Vocabulary 

(Dependent Varfable Mean Minus Covariate Maan) 



Groups 



Tutor 

^ r Posttast i' . 
pretest ' - 

Grade Equivalent .Gain 



Gatea-MacGlnIti<3 
Reading! Teats 



6.99^ 
6.02 

' .96 



Iowa Test of 
Basic Skills 



6,46 
5.88^ 

,58 



Tutee i / •,■ 
: Posttest ^ 
. ' pretest . 

-Grade Equivalent Gain W 



3.64 
2.77 



.87 



3.43 
' 3.07 

0 .-36 



comprehension 



Tutor 

Poittest 
. ■ Pretest J 

Grade, Equivalent Gain' 



8.28 
'6.40 



1.88 



5.91 
5.72 



.19 



Postteat 
Pretest 



Grade Iqulv^iant Gain 



3.27 
3.06 



,21 



3.78 
3.24 



.54 



ERIC 
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The tuteas outgainedV the tutors- on the comprahension section of. the ITBS. 
These figures indicated that the tutors gained more from the practicum 
than did the tutees, £These data obvioualy included only the" experimental 
,groupsO ^ ' /■ ■ • ■ ■ . A :--: ' ■ - 

■ ' " ' -'i - ' ' . ; ; 

' ^alysii of Evaluation, Qblactive Four ' , . ' 

The reaction of randomly selected students to the progrm was a part 
of the evaluation. Each project teacher held'a. class 'discussion withv the 
^tutor and ci^tee expar imental- group s . .. In the discussion the teacher asked 

• ' ^ , -: . ' ^ r > , ■ • - -i, 

^ : ■ . ■ -, . -- ■ ii i ■ ■ I ■ - . . . .. . 

the following questions: "What di^ yon like about .the progrM?" "Miy?". 

'(Would 'you be willing to participate in a tutoring program next year, even 

■ " ^ "i " ■ - V% " ,V 

if it were offered during your-, study hall period?"\/ v , \ 



The students wrote their reactions to the questions and gave them to \ 
' the: project- teacher without a signature, ^e probability was that the 
-^^studients would be more honest in , their- appraiser if this method was fDlloj^ad. 
The papers of both the tutor md tutee groups war e^ then shuffled together 

. .. . ; - - . . ■ . . . . ' : ■ . ., . , - . . J. . . . =v.. .\ 

" - ... J ...... ... 1. . - _ .. . ^ i' - " • 

and numbered*- ' By, using the table of random numbers (PophamlS) ff^ve responses- 
were V chosen* The ^responses are given just as they Were written by the 
students/ witb ng, -attempt tfo correct . spellings punctuations or 'sentence . ^ 
Structure. ■ '^.v . - ■ : - ^ - v ' 



Student respons es : . ^ ^ " ' ^ 

^Ixbelieve the program was a good idea for- all of us.- I believe 
: -\ it was encouraging, to nhe tutors toPs like may^be rwhila they 



were '^aadiTig in Rewards arid iecret they didn' t really know * ^ 
what th© meaning of reading was.' But while they were teaching 
= the tuteeaV they learn.ad a lot of things that they didn't know 
or they didn't hear- about. ■ ' ' . ■ ? 

ff . I had to pertesap'ate in thia Program next year than to go ' 
' to Study. Hall "I would I" because I find it very interesting/ 
incouragingj pleasant and enjoying to help others if. others - 
try to help themselvei, - - 

/ . - / ' . ' . y ^ 

I have had. a veiy nice year with my tutee*. Although we went 
through hardships p ^ My tut ee; was a smart guy, _ be Went through 
5 word-lists before he missed ^a word* l admitted he did candy 
In gum J but he never put on the bank of chairs or under tables. 
He never did fight 3 .but he did .run' around the room playing. 
But I broke up all bf the nonsance. Not only 1 tau^t him hbw 
to, read, but I taught him dlspllline 'and self-control ^ No I do 
not want to be a : tutee next year. . Not bfecause I don' t like 'it 
but I dp not think I have the ability" to tutor* ' 



I Love it a little but the teacher thare-give to much work and ^' 
. bee as a there always boss and the give you work sheet save tine 
it all right but 'like on £r id ay the more word to do your get to 
reading there ^Klte book^ I Hate to reading there whit book md 
when you finish -'that^ you got to do somthing else .and they do' not 
let you listen to tape sometlne but sometine it all right but^ I 
samll H4TE IT but I WILL come by and loot at it sometime no ^-' ^^ 
.will not give up study Hall to t^each the toteri ^ : : \ /_ 



I like the program 6ecauae it helped me in reading and plus we 
got to listen to tapes and work worksheets and 1 liked .tutor 
and she ^ould not be .talking to other tutor and she would alway 
give>us_ a spelling test on ore word list md if we miss the - 
word she word ..teW us to make p.- sentence out of the words , ' 
That's'^hy I like 4t. - — ; ; 

No, I would not like to be^a tutor or a tutea because I need 
the studying, . . - . ' . ' ' ^ ? - 



Ch"W*^i^ffl¥ig""p"f oJram*^ecaus^ clH' do^any "£KiKg*"ybu 

want to *dQ, — Reading is .fun once you know how to^ read when you 



: . . .. 104. ... / , 

■ ■ ^ . raad'm' whole story in the book; CNota^ This stiManr did not^^ 
indicate whether or not he -.or she would be willing to be ini::tH%. 
tutoring progrmn if if: wera^of fared next year .J • ■ ' - j-v. ' ^ - 

\ Sumiary of Qbjeetive Four i Four out of ^ the five randomly Selected 

■ . ■ . 7. . . . ■ - - . - - \ ^ ■ - . ' = .-. 

responses 'indicated the studentT liked the prograid. However ^ three said - - 
they would ;not be Interested in the program next year. One 'iaid-he or. ■ 

she .W0UI4- take . it^ and one did not respond to that" question* . 

, Based on the responses given by the students ^ the program migfit be S^tf^ 

, considered a success this year, There-Is some doubt as to its success^ i.*^ 

were it offered next year* » - , ■ 

Analysis of -Evaluation^ Objective Five ' \ " -^^^^ 

■ ■ ■ : ■ ■ ■> ■ . - ■ ■ ■- ■ . ^ \. .... . -,- 

^ • ■ . - .• ■ ; ■ . ^ ■ ■ r - , i .... - -. . ^ - " i ■ ■ i!" 

:.^e teacher reaction to the project was IC9 be a part of the evalua- 

. I ' - \ ' - ■ ^ - 

tion. At the conclusj/on of , thevpracticumj the project teachers were^ asked . -.-^.mf. 

to write their honest i^ressions ^of ^^the prugrmg 'either good or' bad. The 

actual~reports as submitted by the teachers are Aotm, ' . ■ . ^ ■ 

— _ B ■ . .1 . . ^ - . .. .. • ■ , ,* ^ :.= ;;"=.f. 

. ^. (Copy of report "by John'Prichett)-^ . ' ^ ml^ 

= > " ■ ■ 1 ^ = ■ ■ . ^ ' -■ 

. ; . ^ . . , , . : - . . . - . - . . . . :• ^ v-,: ■ 

V It was _fun. It was exciting,' It was challenging^ ft was re^ ' :™ 

warding even If posttest scQres were not as superior as I felt' . 
they should have been* ' . ' ^ ^ V'^^/n^^^ 

Behavior problem students, Irf' some cases ^ ^^eveloped enough '■u-ym 

^ responsibility to tackle th^ir reading problems. Scores for : 

. a. few of ny Ijpets*' Indicate tremenJous accomplisluaents. Be- : ' .y'^ :::r:y.,^Ui:m 

, cause" of .these gains, the program was worthwhile* ' ' 

^ ' : , ■ . ^' ^ " - . ■ ■ 

. No progr^ cm be .a success, without the individual's taking • ^ 'v-^; 

the trouble to do it right, Tems which shouldered the load ' „ 

, . and took the ^challenge did succeed. * Less aggressive Individ- r-. \-:y-M 

, uals who tended to ''play'* at school may not have learned as ^ V v ;^ 



John Pritchett Seventh-Grada Language Arts and- Social Studies 
Teacher, Harry Stone School^ Dallas J. Texas. ^ ^ ' 
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Waakneises in the progrka were discipline of self ^(the team 
had to work together ) , ajid the lecond assignment sheet ^^as 
too .flexible, pupils enjoyed the-memo-pagesj ' first word 
list, and basal reading. _ . 

^\ ■ Z would gladly accept the challenge of a. tutoring program* 

f V - If not' superior J it must be thought of as equal to teacher-^ 
led lessons, / I personally feel, with an eKperienced teadhep 
leading it j the program would be far superior 7 ' - 

C Copy of report by Gay Spencer ) * ^0 

I liked this prograri very much* Th^ kids did a very good 
job* I thl^ it helped them all very ^ much- ' Not. only; iA 
helping .them sto read better but it improved their self- 
. image so much. There were, some people in there that^ 
■ ■ wouldn*t even talk very much, By'the tMe they finished 

V ^ their program^ they had made many more friends and i^ere . iJ2 

participating in everything Just because * they- weren't as ^jr^ - 
shy, ^ ' . • ' ' , >' 

V The. students had more free^dom to read what^ t^ey wanted, to do, " 
_ They also. ^1 iked listening to the tapes* The- ass igmnent s^eet 
t gave . them short term'goals . to reach and I think' this was good, 

' ■ - . There^ are a few things. I .would change, I would,; have a^little - 
more contrbCled . classroom. The noise got loud 's^ mud . 

, I think.^if We^ h^ the progr'bm 

would have. been better, - . I -■ '-- 

■ ■ ' o • , • - , • . . . • 

^ g^iCTaary of Objective Five ; Both project teachers indicated they liked 
the progrm. That is a plus for the projecjt^ as the students profited from 
the experience, lach mentioned^ some changes they would like to. laake if 
they^,were involved" in- another tutoring program, ^ From the redactions of the 
project teachers , I w6uld classify the program as successful. 



Mora prior planniiig would have strengthened the progrm. For instaice 
more definite guidalines could have haen established , for- the studant's 

■ . • .. , ^ , . • • . . ■ \ . . ..V . , ^ * ■ \. 

mMagemenfc .of the progrsEn, • ' V ; ^ ^ ^ . / ^ .= \ 

Additioaal ^tralning for tutori would have been helpful, \ During the 
first portion of the "project ^ the tutors did not know eKactly what to do. \ 
Soma, for eKMple^ were act ually .doimg the asaignmenta the tutees vrare 

_ . ^ - ■ ^ - - ^ ? . ■ ■ ^ Q . ■ 

siippoaed to be^ doing junder ^utor 'Supervision. \ . ^ ^ 

There was tbo .^.little training for^-^the projeot teachera, . Unless a" 
Eaacher ia eKperiended , In working with tutora and tuteeSp two hours of in- 
struction is not nearly ehpugh training for 'them to know what should be, 
done. As a result, if was difficult for them to teil the tutors what to 
do. On. the other, hand j pro j act teachers were not . as passive as recoffmendad 
by the DISD Inatructional Facilitator. It was difficult for = them to give 
lip complete control of the claaarobnii Further instrubtion of the project 
teachers would proba^ily iiaye enabled them 'to strike the happy med lim^ be- 
twaen clarifying' tutor-tutea raaponalbilities arid developing their own 

areas of contribution to the progrm. " - ' ^- . ^ 

" .-iThe project .would have been Improyed if/the tutors and tuteas had 

volunteered' for the .progrrai* / Since the students were choaen by sections^ 

s^qma had.no interest in t^tordjng from either the tutor or. the tutee angle. 

A few displayed total lack of motivation throughout the project* ■ . ■ 

. : In some instances, the tutees resented the tutors. ^ They did not like^ 

the tutor to ^'tell me what to d^v ' . . \ . ^ 



Tha tutoring period of ome hour eachv day was too :l9iig. The tutors 



could not hold the attention the tuteea for that period of time* 



When 



the "-instruction lasted beyond the attention span of the^tutee, the tutgr^ - 
would lose his motivation* anS more .or 'less . give up. ^ - 

, - - -:■ ^ . ■■ ^ ■ ' i " ^ ■ ■ • ■ • . \ .... ; 

■• : .■ : : / /■ - - • .:. " V- ■ ^ ..,7.. : .. ■ „ 

Organization and re^poftsibillfcy in the elassroom were not stressed \ 
enough* /For instance j when the bell rang _to. end at the class periods the ' 
Students would ;laave . without replacing 'mater^^l in it^' proper place, 
' Though efforts were, made in the student' rtip. 'sessions to counteract such 
problems s certain jguidelines should undoubtedly^ have been established from 
the very beginning, " ' ' S ^ ^ - ; - -Hi; 

Eya^ftatign Suroary ' ; ' "'.^ . - . . 

Evaluation of; the program was. made in f ive; aredsii^ ^The first was. . 
reading achievement . in vocabulary and ■ comprehension by.^.tfie tutee and tutor 
experimental groups * The . goal was that 15 students j or 'itfO percent ^ from ' 
each -of the experimental groups would progress eight months*' or more in • 
reading achievement* Only the tutor .group met this criterim 'and _the'n only 
on comprehension* Sinc^" the results = from three 'gf the four subtests, failed 
to meet the criterion set forthj the -fir it area tested was ciJnsidered. not ' ' 
to have been successful* If that criterion were amended to read that 60 ^ 
percent. of the students gaining. one month or more in *these reading skills v 
per ona^month ofi.instructlon/ thpn the results of the first 'area wouia^v-^ 
have' proved the project .to have g been successful in this area, l • ' 

The second area compared on the Gates-MacGinitie Reading Tests «(^niT) 
and' the Iowa Tepts of Ba%ic Slftills (ITBS) in the vocabulary and 
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omprehension subtests raw= scores. / The hypothesis was thAt there .would 
e no signif iciant difference in. the meam adhiev'am^ of the jcontrol 

roups aiid the /experimental groups maasured '^t the ,05 lavel'^ signifi- 
^ce. ^On six; of the comp^arisons, the null hypothasis was accepted, 
tiere were no . significant dlffetances in the mean achievement gains of . 
le control ^groups and the axperJjnental "groups* On two of the , comparisons 

lere was significant vgaina.^ but the^galns were in, favor of the control 

" ' ■' - * ' " , ^ ' ^ ... ■ ' ■ 

roups. The established criterion was 5, therefopa 3 not met' in area two* 
> it was i\ot considered to. hava been succasaful. v , 

/ Are^ tliree involved cqmparisphs of -. acW gains made * by the 

cperim^MCItal group tutors and tutees to -Wtermine ^ich group gained the ^ 
)st( benefit. The- tutors putgained tha tutaas on both vocabulary and com- 
rehensibn. baaed on scores from the QIRT. Tfiey also outgainad the tutees 
L theVvocabul^ry subtest of . The tuteea outgainad the tutors on 

lecompreRension section d£ the ITBS, Results thus revealed that the 
rperimental/group trutorS gained more from the practlcum thm* 'did their ^ ' 
tees. . . ^' ^ ^ .^.^ ^ , ' >^ ' ' 

V - V 'V ■ ■ ^ ■ ; ." , ■ . - ' ' ' / ■ ^ ■ ' 

* ^ III evaluating" area four, five randomly selected stud%ifts were' aiked ' 
write^^ answer s to specific questions ^ thus revealing thetr 'reactions to^ 
e*prdje*ct. Four ' of .the -five student- said they Ilked^" the. p 
uld not be interested in participating in a tutoririg programVnext year..- 
^ed' on the reactions of the studentos^ ther^fiplementad program might be ' 
as id ered a success. • ^ ' ■ , 

.yv :In; area five, * the two project teachers both submitted written reports ' 
3ut: their reactionsr4:o" the practicisn, " Both' were enthusiai tic .about the 



pcograaj- but each listed some fauits; > Their reactions^ however^ Indicated 

that they belife^fed fihe practlcim to have bean succaesfui. 

- \ ■ . ' ' ' ' ■■ 

Ultinataly la. two of the five areas avaluatadj the project was don*' - ' 
sidered not to have been successful. Evaluation of two other areas 
Ijsdicated that the project. was succassful, "Hia remaining area evaluated 
was a comparison bettfaen the mean gains of the 'tutor and tutae expertaental 
groups with no criterion set forth as to which would- achieve more. Hie 
areas considered not to have been^^succassful were tested by standard 

itatistlcal methods^ Hiose areas which indicated success ware not ameri- ^ 

• ■ • . , . ■ - ..... .. , - ' ' , ft " = . ■ ■■. 

able to such -unairfslguous testing* The raiults of the former must^ there- 

fores be considarad to have the graateat strength. Asa result^ the 

practici^ may not be; considered successful, 

mentioned 1^ the abstract^ the object of the practlcma was 

two-fpldi (a) raise the grade aquivalant scores oi at least 60 parcarit 

of both tutea and tutor aKparimantal. groups by eight months^ and (b^) find 

"^greater galiii in the axpertoantal group.: thm In a similar control group 

with the ,05 level of significance as critical. The practlcum failed to 

maet these objectives'^; tharaforej it mtist be considered^ not to* have been 

successful. ^ ■ ^ . ■ . 

^ - - . - ■ ' ■■ . ■ ■ 

- v.- / / -/.^ ■ ' ; I . / - / . ■ . ^ 

1. The overall' program was considered not to ha^^baen succiassful. 

2, The following reeonmandat ions emerged t^^om this practicumi 

a. Longitudinal' projects should be- conducted in order to datarmina 
* what the 'majority of . the students need In order to learn^ . / 

. effectively under regular classroom Instruction^ 



b. The project teachers, progr^ director^ Instructional 
' Facilitator-Tutoring Progrrta sHould do more planning prior to 

the ^plementation of a pe'^ 'tu^|orlng progrMa in a classroom. 
; For aXOTplay guidalines must beristablished for effective class- 
room organization and ,respdnsibilitias, 

c. ■ Tutor and tutee participation in the program should Jae volunta:ty|^ 
not -mandatory* = " " ^ - 

d. Additional training should be giyan the tutors^so they would feel 
comfort able working, with the. tutees, _ — r-—^; — 

I a. Selaetlon of teaehars for . the progrto should be made after caraful 
consideration of their personalities as wall aa their teaching 
" methods. Some, teachers ^ for examples just cannot turn the class- 
room over to the students J even when productive work is going on._ 
t* Additional training should be arranged for the pro ject teachers , 
niey should be sura of themselves and what needs to be done When 
the progr^ starts, rather than learning as the progrOT progresses^ 
g. , The tutoring program should 'be supplemental to all basal reading 
programs, rather than in lieu of a specific basal program. 

. - - -■ . ^ 

: ^ ^ EURTHER APPLICATION MD FOLLOW-UP \ \ \ ■ 

. A copy of this report will' be made available to the DISD Instructional 
Facilitator-Tutoring Progrms (title has beenchanged to Analyst - Tutoring) 
who ^s tart ed five mother schools in April, 1976, on pilot tutoring programs. 
The Facilitator has - seen the statistics from this ^ report as well as v the 
analysis of the areas neafiing imprbvement. Based on that information. 



^changes are* already being made in his organisation. For the school year 
■ 1976*77 g 'for ekample I the Tutoring Pro resource staff has been in- 

craMad f rom ^one to f ive in order to increase the availability of their v 
instruction to teaoheps and^tdtori^ ; A letter to all principals 
aimouncing thp incteaae is shown as Appendix One of these resource 
people was assigned to each sub-district within the/DlSD, They have been* 
■workimg all smmaar on mat i rial and ^methods of instructing" the , tutors md - 
. tfeaehers to obtain the best results from a tutoring program,/ In addition 
to being available for additional instruction^ they will also be available 
' to help during the year^ any ^ teacher whose .program 4,s not progressing . 
satisfactorily* This increased availability should prove to ^be of great 
benefit to tfll future tutoring progrms within the DISD* 

A copy of this ' report will 'also be sent to Dr, ■NolOTL_lsteS5 DISD 
General Superintendent -of Schools* This will beVdone partly; because .the 
report might prove to* be useful in planning for other tutoring programs a 
well as .fpr ijiformationAl purposes 5 and -partly because, the writer is proud 
of the work -Invested in the: progrm-r by the students^, th project teachers 
the DIED InstruGtlonal Facilitator-Tutoring ProgramSj and the "writerV / 
Even though the- overall effort 'Was considered ag "not successful as 
measured by the practictm^s established criteria^ the lessons learned 
might help others, not to make the' sam^ miat^es. ^tod/ since 60 percent 
of the students Iti the escperimental groups ^ in three categories made onp; 
month of progress for each month of instruction^ that is considered to be 
definite ^progress in an Imer -city school, She witer probably learned 
more than the students or the project teachers although there are no 
statisties to prove' it* ^ 
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dalbs Independent schoqh'district 



^_ : ' ^ Nolan Estes^ 

November 17, 1975 . , ' Cenara! Sypefrrtfenagnt 



To I 
Re: 



Principal - S+OH . . 
TAHP and TMff Eligibility 



^rom 



Based on the iacest information^ f^rom Texas Educatiah Agency (See 
attachid let ter) received in this office November 17s 1975 , ^ all 
of the stud ants on your campus can receive TKBS and TAlff instruc- 
"tion. '-" \ ' ' , 



{ 



Z agft eligible fot reading and % are eligible for math., 

^^Therefores they can all be served with the Title I Gomponents. 



Sincerely J 



Geraldine D^ws 'V 
Coordinator-^TARP/TAHP . 



GD/hm 
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• STATG DOAnD OP.KDi/CATION 
• STATi COMMjSSIPN£fH OF EDUCATrCN 
• STATE riiPARTMENT EDUCATION; 



November 12, 1975 
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201 lost Efeyeruli SfTgut 
78701 



,7 



057^905 

igjs-'Te 

CAFA ^ 



Hr, Rogars Barton^ Assoqiata. Superintendant 
Dallas Indapendent School District 
3700 Ross^ Avenue . V 

Dallas^ Taxaa 75204 ; \ ; ■ 

Bear Mr,' Barton r r 



This has refarance to Title % services ior educationally 
\ disadyantagad pupils in^^hiihly concantratad attendance- ^ 
\arfeas. If the perGenCage of identified'- edudatlonally^ 
■ disadvantagad pup^ils is 75% or greater ^ such services slay 
. be o ffered to the total enrJllment^on„.,the 
cainpus^i^ Drr^oscoe Smith requested that I send you such 
S^statemant . ■ \ 

Sincerely yours , 1 V ^ ' 




R'. E* Si^^yton, Director 
Division of Gompensa tory Funding 

RES:st '■ 




/ / 
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■ APPHrolX 

Harry Stone 



Grades^ 



6-7 



Average. Daily Attendancal- 
Average Dally Membership^ 
Attendance Index 

' Tr ansae tions^;, 98 
Mobility IndeK 23.79 

Parental Educatibn Level^ 
/ Family Income^ $^7^374 



367.61 
411.96 
89,23 



10,9 yrs, 



Classroom Teachers^ 
* ADA/Teacher IndeK 
ADM/Teacher Index . 

Teacher Aldas^ 2 



Housing ValuatlQn^ 
Apartment Rental^ 
Piiblie Housings " 



18 

,20.42 
'22.89 



117,^000 

$120«130 

None 



Major Zonlng^lasaificatlon3 
Residential 



Socloeconomle Status Indicator^ 1-Lower 

Neighborhood Description^ V ' % 

' . ;Well^malntained pa^^ repair | stable, residential 

, areaV small grocers light eoimercial an4^ centersi well- 

main ta4.ned and declining brick or frame singly and multi-family 
^.housing; ne^ construction of multiple units | rS^lar bus servlcei 
saijitained: and unMintalned Vacant land; 2 or m^^ parks with ^lay 
vSquipment ^ \ - ■{/ .\ " ^ ■ ' . ^ \j .7 

- ^Mchlng Staff Demographic Information . 

, Degree 



. ' Age 




e - Race 




' Experlenca 


ij 

<26 


10 


Anglo . 


52 : , 


0-5 49 


26-35 


42 


Negro 


.48 


. 6-10 17 


36-45 


35 


Max, Anier. 


0 


11-20 31 


46-55 


10 


Other 


• 0 


21-40 3 


. 56-65 


3 ■ 






' ' >6S 


0 









No Degree 


0 


A.X. • . 


0 


B.A. 


73 


M.A. 


27 


Ph.D. ' 


0 



1^^ 



Courtesy of -the Pupil Accounting Off ice. These are i973--74' figurea. 

.Courtesy of the Department of Elementary Operations; These are 
1973-74; figures. , ; V' \ V ^ 

3 _ . _ . ' , ^ ■ : ■ ■ . ' ' . . ' 

Research Report 74-243. These are based on 1970 census data that ^ 
were updated for 1973-74. . 

^u - ' ' , • S "■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

. Research Report 74-246. These are 1973-74 fiiures and are reportaa 
, In- percentages, - 
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Tutor ExparimGntal' Group (High Raading Level) 
, ? Gatcs-MacGlnitiQ Raading Test ' 













■■ 

' s 








«^ . 




^ Subjacts 


Vocabulary, 










* Raw Score 




Raw ^core 






Raw Score 




^ Raw' Score 


SquarGd 




A, G ' . 


32 ^ ^ 


1024 - 


38 


1444 / 




A , B 


31 


-'^ 961 


35 


1225 




B ^. T 




1225 


34 


1156* 




B, D : 




625 


36 


. . 1296 ' 


\ . \'' ' i 


B, B 




576 


34 


1156. 




. B, J ' 




1521- 


42 


1764 




B, K 




P WW 


33 


1089 




R / / 




w / w 


. ' 3 K 

Jim/ 


1225 




C 






42 


1764 ^ 




C, K 


36 


1206 


42 


1764 




R 




1225 


39 


4521" 




Es- S 


26 


675 


'* 31. 


961 \ 








1156 


50 


2500 




E, R 




729 


39 


1521 




H, P y 


32 


1024 ' ■ 


, 43 ' 


. 1849 


^ ■ 


j, M 


31 


. 961 


38 


1444 




: j; J 


' 30 


900 


42 


1764 




K, T 


.'' ^ > 25 


625 


., 29 


; ■ 841 




K, A 


33 


1089 


■ • 36 


V 1296 




G . 


' , 38 ■ 


' ,1444. ' 


43 


' 1849 




P, R 




1225 . 


■ ' : 44 . • 


1936 




T, . A : ■ . ,■ 


.,, ;.33 ■ 


^ 1089 




' 1849 , ■ 






, 32 

■ : • ; e . 


, 1024 
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40 ; 

■ - 


1600 
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^PEiroCC C (continued). 




* 




\ 










Subjects 


Vocabulary-;; 


Comprehension ' 




Raw Scora 






Raw Score = 




Raw Score 


Squared ' 


Raw . Score 


Squared _ _^ 


w, C ; 


29 


841 ' 




33 


1089 


rr W, N 


41 


.1681 






1936 


■ rt f » 


33 


1089 _ 




48 . 


2304 


Total 


827 


^ 26807 


1013 


43143 














■ N - 26 














31,81 




38 


.96 ' 
























1 








V' . 
















If 


" " " 




























- 

9 ' . 










































\ 


' i' . ^ 










. \ ■ 




































\ 




t 
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1 - . & 


y 





-^1 =V . 

. • , . -= ■ ' . ^ ^ 
Tutor Control Gto^P (lllgh Rcading^Lcval) 
. . GatQS-Maceinitic Raadlng Test 

Ire-test. . ' 
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ERIC 



. Subjacts 


Vocabularv / 




'CQmpreliQnsion ^ 


Raw Score 


Raw SGOra ' 
Squared 




Raw Score 


^ Row Score 
Souarad 


^ — 
A, J 


35 - 


— - ^ :^ 

1225 ' 




39 


1521 , 




' 35 


1225 , 




39 


1521 


■ B, S. 


23 


841 




40 


1600 


C, A ■ . 


29 


841' 




30 


' 900 ' 


Cv W 
C, D 


30 - 


1089 ^ 
900 




40 
38 


1600 
1444 


C, J 


32 


1024 




■ 34 . . 


.1155 —\ 


C, M 


31 


961 




: /, 46 , 


2116 




27 


729 




"^ ' 38; • •.; 


1444 ■ 




22 


■ 484 




"'41 


; 1681 


30 ^ 


.900 




36 ■ 


, 1296 ' ' 


. G, D ' 


23 

■ ^- ' 


'• ' 529 




39 , ' 

, ■ - ' - ■ 


1521,, 


G, T : 


^ ' 31 


r 961 , 




■ 34 


1156 


H, D , 


30 


" 900 




'35 


■ 1225 


J, E 


42 


1764 




. ■ 47 ■ 


2209 




29 


, '841 




f49 . 


, 1849 ' 


Me C 




1369 






Marie 1 u 


34, - 


1156 




45 


^ 2025 ^ 




39, 








- - 2304 


M T 




1225J • 




■ /^t^■;\'; 


, 2025 




28 . 


784 




^■ ■ -. '36 


1296 


P. s 


■ 31 • 


- 961- 




39 - 


1521 






1,33 




■.■ ■ ■!■ .... . 





-i 
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APPENDIX D (continued) 



erJc 















subj 


ecta 


. Vocabuiary ^ 


. Comprehension 






Raw Scora , , 




Raw Score 






Raw Score 


Sguared 


Raw Score 


Souared 




M / 


42 


1764' 


- 47 


2209 




M _ 


26 


676 


45 


2025 ' ' 




s 


23 


#29 


43 


1849 _ 






29 


841 


42 , " 


1764 

/ 




A 


29 . 


841 


34 


■ 1156 


.W, 


B * 


37 


1369 


49 


' 2401 




Total 


878 


28250° 


1141. • ■ 


_>7213 


N = 


28> 












Mean 






40 75 


- ■ , ■ , ■'. \ , / ' - 






.5 ^ 

-/ 

. ■ / ■ . s. 


a. . 


: L / / 
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ExpGrimcntal - Control Gtbups. (High Reading Lavel) 
' GaUes-MacGinltie 'Reodlng Test; ^ ' 

- y - — 



Vocabulary - 
r Raw ^Scpras 



N 

Mean 

Variance - 

Standard / - 
Davlation^^ ^ 

t statiatic V 
Critieal tCeO) 



Control Group 3 

28 ; . > 

31.36 ^ 

■ 26.61 . , 



ixperimental Group 

' ; 26 

31.81 
20.08 



4. 



48 



-.341 
2.00 



Absolute vkltia of t is less than critical t, .thera£ore,_accept the 
thesis t hq^e . is'' no' dlfferanee in groups. f ' ■ ; 




h^po- 



Comprehens ion 
Raw Scores 



Control Group - 
28 

' ■40.75 \ 
26.57 ■ 

- : 5.15 ■ 



Experimental Group 

26 r 

38.96 ■• 
58,01 

■ 7.62- , ' 



t.ntatictic 



1.03 
'2.00 



Critiial t(60) ' „ 

\alue' of t is less than.critlcal t, crierefore, accept the hypothesis 
there is nio difference in groups. '' ^ ^ , , 
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^ ■ ' ■ ' " . ' , ■■ ; 

■■ ■"' , Tutee Experiniental Group (Low^^ding Levcl> 

Pro- test. 



Subjects' 



B, 
B, 

B, 
B, 
D, 
D, 

E, 

• 

- G, 
H, 
L, 

„Mc 
M, 

0, 
R, 
R, 
• S, 



S \ 

q 

T. M. 



J 
R 

P 
M 
R 

U 
G 

d" :% 

E ' 

J. L. 
C 

D . 
T 



Vocabulary r 



Raw Scbre 



2P 
32 

2? 
21 
28 

"23 

2S 
33 
,24 

f 

26 
34 

31 
15 

. 21, 

29 
27 
26 
24 
19 
13 



Raw Score 
Squared 



441. 

1024 
841 
441 
, 784 

- 529 
625 

1089 
576 
676 

1156 
961 

' 125 
441' 
144 
841 
729 
676 
576 
361 
169 



Comprtdionslon 



Raw Score 



20 

■27 
31 
20 
30 
11 
19 

24 
29 
22 
22 
- 15 
19 
,10 
21 
16 
31 
29 
17 
17- 



Raw Score 
Squared 



■ 400 

729 

9fl 

400 

900 

121 . 
'a 361 
1369 
.576 

841 
^484 

484 

225 
» 361 

100 _ 

441^: 

256 , 

961 

841 

209' 

23/ 



APPEtolX^F (continued)' 



ERIC 



Subjects \ 



C s 

' Total 

'!-■-' 

^ " Mean 



Vocabulary 



Comprchens ion 



Raw Score 



24 
33 
32 
602 

25; 08 



..•^^yrtv?:-;---:-".,.-- 



Raw Score 
Squared 



Raw Score- 



576 
1089 
1024 
15994 



137 



19 • 
24 ■ 
33 
543 

22.63 



Raw Score 
Squared 



361 
576 
■ 1089 
13415 



7 Z tE*;*-'^I>*!" 



Tutce Control GrQup\.(Low::Raading, Level) 
Gates-MacGinitic^ Reading Test 
' Pre- test 




mmmmm 


■'•■J ■■ ■ - 


1 j bets 


' Vocabulary - -■■^ ■ 


/ r : r . Comprehension 












Raw Score 


r i^ Raw Score 


Raw Score 
SQuareu . 








G 


30 


900 


17 


289 








E _ ' 




529- 

^ 


11 


121 








R 


19 


361 


- 10 , 


100 






c * 


J 




1156 


22 


.484 






c. 


L . ^ 
















J 


9Q 




2Q 










G 


/ 




1 G 












26 


676 


22 


484 






G, 


G 


21 " 


441 ; 


13 


169 






G, 


G 


28 ^ • 


' ^ 784 


31 


961 ^ 






H, 


S 


23 


529 


;^21 


441 








0 




961 ^/-^ 


IS 


■■■•■'^-324:'.^ ' 










■ 


115 6 ^' " 


31 ^ 


961 






N, 


B 




^ 484 


30 ' ' 

. _ - .... sJU...' . . 


?'00 








N 




. '961 


25 


625 








G 


26 


676 


25 


625 






K, 


a 


34 . 


■ .1156 ■ ■. ' 


27 


' 729 ' 


= - '-^ 






M 


24 


576 


23 


529 






s. 


B ^■ 


25 ' 


625 ■ 


16 


256 








S 


31 


■ 961 


31 


961 






s. 


P 


29 


' • 841 


27 . 

'.• ^ .• ^ •-. ■ •■ , . • -. ■■• ■■■ .■ ■ 


729' 




















0 i^iS^il 


— ^» ^, — - J- - ,- 






- ^ ■ •. y , ■ 1 _ 







ERIC 





- . , • , J. ■ .. , • 








:;;_,--^%„=^ 123-^:; 


A t^v.v:l^"^^.^~T J . .. .■:. :.;•;:=:-,' • • . - - ■ ^ 
P_ -, ~ < 
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-'^ / APPEOTIX^G - (continued) 














Subjects 


'Vocabulary ' - 




r' / . • Com J 


Raw Score 


Raw Scor^ 
• - Squared ■ 




Raw Score '. 


Raw Score 
Squared 


S , F 


23 


' 529 ■ . 




16 


256 




32 ' 


.1024 




29 


941 


^V«:' Barry 


28 


' , 784-r. ■ 




25 ■■ ■ 


625 


Total 


650 


18068 




■ 546 


' 13416 


N = 24 












Mean 


27 .-08 - 






'22.75 ' 








= - . ' /_ ■ - : 




















. .. ■ .■ . e ■ ." - "." " - • .- - - . 
/ 


^ . .. r : - . J. • 










* 


■ J ^ 

t ' 






^ . - . ■ ■ i - ■ _ \. 

" ...... . Vy.S 


/ 












.i .... M 


3?:v^;v.-- .1-;' 


/ 
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■ - 'APFENDIX H 



ExpcrimonLal Control Groups (Low Reading ^Lcvel) 
Gatcs-HacGinitle Reading Test;_ 



Vocabulary 
Raw Scores 



N ■ , 

Mean - • . 

Variance' 

Standard / 
Deviatdon 

t Stat is tic'- 

Critical t(gQ) 



Control Group 

■ 24 - , ' ■ 



■■^ ■Expar imen £ al" Qrou; 

24 : 



20.17 



4.49 



'38:86 



6.23 



1.275 ' 
2.00 . 



Value of t is less than critical t. - Biaraf ore, , the , author . accepts the 
h_ypj?thasis :there- is no' differenca ^between groups. . ., ■ _ ^ •' 

Comp'^ehenslan ^ 
Raw Scores 



N 

Mean 

Variance 

Standard ■ 
Deviation ' 

C- stmt is tic 

Critical t(60) 



Control Gr oug^ 
24 

22,75 
' 49.11 

6-511 



Exparimental Group , 
\ 24 

22.63 
4P . 16 

^ 7.01 



.059 
2.00 



Value of- t is less than critical t,. tharafore, iccept the hypothesis 
there -is no diffarencB: in groupsj- ; ■ ■ ' , , ' / 



'.'7' ] 
' 'V 



ERIC 
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Tutee Expcr Imantal Group (Low " Reading Level) 
. lowa^TGSt.; of Basic Skills 



Sub iects . 


Vocabulary 


{ Comprehension 






. Raw Score 


Raw. Score 

' ^ n i 1 a P H 

;i 9 U U S *i w Wl ! 


Raw Score 


Raw' Score 
Squared 




u 






/ lb • 


■ 

/ . ■ 


" >'* Ann 




^> 


• 










4nn 

. ^ . H-y w 






n 
U 




J. : 




. ■ 1 -x . 


1 M 


• 




1 


y/ 






IS 

■• ; . • ■ ' - "• -■ 7 






.1 r\ 


J 

• P 


JLi 
Uq 


■ ^ 


121- 
64 


■ "" • • 22 ■ ■■■ ' 
'"25 


• •- AR4 








JLL 


-riS. 




• - ■ - ■ ■ • • -r 


^94 ^ 








^ y b 






. ' ' -■ 1 R 








- £1 :.' 






TOT 
. - - J.^'± ^ 

- r7 = ■ ■ . ■ - ... - 












^ iU 




' it 

j^yy 


- ■ ■ ■ - -1 c 






£ s 




00 






nn 

- yy 








/L 








AO . . . 


■ - Z3 0 














14 






. Li 


Tut 

SI v 


12 




1 AA 


. ■■■ ■ -OA -V- 


. 576 


■ ■ ■ "^...■Tn-.^ 


Me 




08 




64 . ■ 


■ 16. 


256, • . 




M, 


b 


12 




144 


12 . • 






- N, . 




03' 




■ : 9-: 


05 • ■ 


36 






.J.' L, 


15 




. 225 ; . 


■ 14 


196 








16 


/ 


256 


22 


484 






D 


09 




81 ' ■ " 


30 


■ 900 












. 196 ■ ■ ■ 

■ ■ s- ■ 
\ '. ■ , . . 


17 


. . ,289 












141 - 


, ... ^- 

, ■'. ■ '. |- ■■ , 




- fl • -~ "y^t 
■ . , -^rV 
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APPENDIX I- (continued) 



Subjects 



X, E 
W, S 

Total 

N = 23 

Mam-" 



Vocabulary: 



Raw Scofe 



00 
08 
218 

9.48 



ERIC 



Raw .Score 
Squared 



64 
2540 



V/ 



142 



ComprGhension 



Raw Score 



00 

'28 
• 382 

16.61. 



Roy Score 

iSfluared 



. 784 
7588 



•^1 



TutDa Control Group (Low Reading LgvoI) 
Iowa Test of Basic Skills 



Subjacta 



, /I 



B, G . 

C, E 
C, R . 

C, J 

D, J 
D, G 

F, G 

G, G, 
G, C 

•H, S. 
K, .6 /' 
M, L- . 
N, B 
R, N ' 
R, G 
R, S 
R, -M H 

S7-- B .. 
k, s 
s,- P 



"Raw Score 



11 
09 
16 
09 

14 

08 

09 

10"^ 

10 

06 , 

08 

06 

04' 

11 

09 

14 ■ 

08 

14 

03' 

12 



Raw Score 
Squared ■■ 



121 
. '81 
256 

■ 81 
196 
196 

■ '64 

81 
100. 
100 

36 

■ 64 
36- 

" 14 
121 
81 
196 
64 
'196 
09 
144 



143 



Comprehens lon.j 



Raw Score 



21. 
13 
14 
17 
22 
26 
23 
17 
18 
23 
19 
09 
20 
18 
.24 
21 ■ 
20 
21 . 
17 
22 
23 



•Raw Score 
Squared 



. 441 

169, 

196 

289 

484 . 

676 
. 529 , 

289 

324 

529 

361 
■ 81 

400', 

324 

576 

44r 

400 

441 
■289 
•484 

529 ■' 



J 



ERIC 







APPENDIX J 


(continued) 




Subjects 


■ f ■ ■ ■ ■ ^ , ■ . ' ' ■ = • 

1 •Vocabulary ■ , 


Comprehension ' 


Raw Score 


Raw Score / 
Squared ' ' 


■ Raw Score 


Raw- Score ' 
Squared 




06 
14 ' 


36 
196 


09 

14 ' . - 


81 

• 196 


Wp Barry 


08 


64 - 


20 


400 


^ - Total 


, 233 . 


2533' 


451 


8949 


N - 24 

■ Mam 

■■/ ■ ■•- - ■ -/'^ ■ 

it - . ^ 


9.71 


■ il-. ... 

. ?^ ^ 


18.04 






\ 








' A ■ ■, . 






.\ : 




'i^' " ■• 




, 144 ' 


A 

■ ■ ■ V i . ■ 1 















5 S' 



Expcrimcntalv- Control Groups^ (Low Reading Level) 
Iowa Test of Basic Skills (Reading) : ." 



Vocabulary 
Raw Scores 



Ma an 

Variance - 

^Standard 
Deviation 

t atatlstlG 
Critical t(60) 



Control Gr Q up^ 
24 

'9-71 

, 11-78 

■■ ■. / ■ ■■■■) 

3-43 



Experimenta l Group 
23 
9.48 
21.53 . 

4.64 



. 193 
2.00 



Value of tils lass than critical t J theraforej accept the hypothesis 
therg_ is no difference In groups. . ■ . . i 

- i . . ' ' • Comprehension 

■ ^1 , . ■ Raw Scores ■. 



N 

Mean 

Variance 

Standard 
Deviation . 

t statistic 
Critical tCgo)- 



Control GrouT 

24 
• 18.04 
20.61 

■ 4.54 



Experiment aj. Grout 
■23 

16.61 ■ - 

56.-52^ 

7.52 



,789 



2 . 00 



Value of t is less than cricical t, therefore, accept the hypothesis 
there.is no difference in the groups, ' ■' ■■ ■ -y^-.^.. V 



/ // 



ERIC 
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APPENDIX L . , ^ ■ " 

Tutor Experimontal Group (UtS^ Reading Level) 
Iowa. Tost of Basic Skills 
- = Pre-test . % > . 



Vocabulary 




ComprGhansion - 


Raw Scor^- 


■ Raw iScore 
. Squared 




• Raw Score 


Raw Score 
Squared - _ 




729 




35 


1225 - 


1 7 


■ J ■ 




30 


900 




729 




- 20 


400 


20 


400 

, 625 




'20 
33 


400 ' 
1089, • 




961 




46 


2116 


IS 


324 




33 


1089 / 


■ 97 


729 




43 


1849 




1024' 




.46 


2116 


Oft ' 






39 


1521 




144 




36 


1296 . 




1156 




52 


2704'' 








35 ^ 


1225 








• ■ 54 . . 


2916 


31 


961 




37 


1369' ■ 


30 


900 




44 , 


1936 ' 


28 


784 




" 32 


. 1024 


22 


484 




33 


1089 - 


36 


• 1296 




.58 


3364 . . 


33 


1089 ■ • 




38 


1444 


31 


961 .■ 

' ' 146 




31 

- • . \ 


961 

. - i;. : 



.131 

- ^ " -// -'-"5 



APPENDIX' ■ L ; (co.ntinued) 



vSubjaCtS 




Voeobulary^ 



Raw Score 



24 
25 
37 
35 
693 

27.72 



Raw Score 
^ 'Squared 



576 

/ 

625 
1369 

f 

1225 
20173 

b 



Comprohenslon 



Raw • Scoj;^B 



43 

. 36 
• 44 
SO 
968 

38.72 



Raw Score 
Squared v 



i84r- 



1296 
1936 
2500 
39614 



APPEND n'.M: 



Tutor Control Group (il^gh Reading Level) 
Iowa Test, of Basic .Skills 



Pre-test 



Sub jects_ 



:- 1 



A, J 

B, S 

C, A 
C, W 
C, -D 

' J 

G, J 
G, L 
.G, D 

G, T 

H, D 



j) E 



Mc C 
Mark, D 
M, L ■ 
M, J 



ERIC 



Comprahansion 



Raw Score 



25 

32 

27 

20 

29 . 

25 

34 

21 ^ 

25 

31 

- e : 

16 
i5 
25 
36 
26 
35 
36 
30 
30 
23, 



Raw Score 
Squaritd £ 



62_5 _ 
■ 484 
, 1024 
729 
400 
' 841 
625 
1156 
441 
625 
•961 

625 
625 
1296 
676 
1225 
' 1296 
900 
900 
. 529 
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Raw Score ''. 



29 
38 
43 
45 
38 
44 
34 
,30 
35 

\ 

29\ 

■ .. X 

36 

46 

28 

47 

49 

39 

56 ' 

50 

36 



Raw Score 
Squar ed 



• 841- 
1444 
1849 
2025 

'1444 

.\ 

1935 

i;i56. 

900 

- . I ^ 
- J . - 

1225 
841. 
841 
841 

1296 



2ll6 



784 
2209 
2401 
1521 
26^1 
2500 



1296 



1 I 



" APFEiroiX /M Ccontinued) 




ERIC 







"= "5. . ■ k 






Subjects 


VQCabulary V 




■ Gomprehension ' = ■ 




Raw Score t 
" / Squared^ 




. Raw Be or a ^ 


Raw Score : -j.. 
Squared 


' P,' S 


. . . .... _ .. 

27 


^ 729 






■ - - ■ = ■- » i - .-L- - : i -■ . ■ . ^ . = 






/. <JH- . .... 






....... . ■ . t' . • 




. ' . 28 

« 


■784 . [; 




' 50 


" 2500 


' W, A ■ , 


■ 21 ■ ■ 
34 

■ ; ,:\24'' 


. 441 . ' 
1156 .. 
-576 




•"■.37" 
34" ■ 

■ 38 \- 


1369 . 
11-56 
1444 , 


" .W, B * 


" ' ' .38 


1444 . 




65 ' 


4225 


Total 




22153 




1106 . 


- 45370 ' 


'NV^^ 28 ^ 












/ , Mean 

- ; f 


21. ix 

- ^ - 


: ■ , A 

V - . 

.. ff. = ... .-.^^ - 4 
1 . ^ 




39:5 ■ , 

- £ ■ 

'V ,>■ 


• ■ 

- ■! - f? 
















.... . . .\ ■ 

■ ■ \- 

I 




















f - 


i ■ 








^- - ■ . . • . M 

. . - . / : = j 

. ■ ' . ■ - . 

b ■• 




--' ■■ - ■ - 1 i ■ j.- 




. -. ■ ^ . 5 . - ■ 
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Experimental - ConLrol Groups (High Reading Level) 
■ Ibwa Test of Basic Skills (Reading) 



4- 



Goritrol Group 
; 28 ■ 
27. 61' 
30.10 

5.49 



Vocabularx; A- 
Raw Scores 




N : ' 

fean 

Variance^ ; ■ 

Standkrd /' ^ 

Deviation 

:t statistic 
Crltlcar t ^go) 

Absolute value of t la less than critical tj^ therefora^ accept the hypo- 
tKe^iavtherq^ is no difference -in groups.^ . . \ 



28 

39,50 
62, 33 

7.90. 




Mean . - % 

Variance 

Standard , 
Deviation , . 

t statistic/ ; - 
Critical t(60) 

Value of t: is ■lesatthan critlcal^t / thertf ore ^ /accept the hypothesis 
there' is \no difference- In groups.. - _ y ' , 



il3.6 



Tutee Control Group (Low Raadars) 
. Gat«s-Mac01nltla Raading iasts . 
. . Raw Scores . 



I.D . Number 



N -^ 21 



133132 



■179857 



135730 



135345 



211332 



,229518 



<'135087 



166519 



135272 



217105 



125377 



194316 



287922 



281407 



135267 



135402 



135280 



13I296' 



fejajiv^v -135507- 



Vocabulary 



Pretest" 



30 



23 



19 



34 



21 



29 



33 



20 



26 



28 



23 



31 



22 



■31 



26 



24 



25 



31 



23 



'.^13681. - 

^ gMi5 4404 - 




ERIC 



32 



28 



26 



Cgmarehens Ion 



Posttast 



Pratast- 



30 



17 



24 



11 



26 



10 



41 



22 



35 



29 



42 



29 



41 



32 



23 



18 



29 



22 



37 



31 



36 



21 



32 



18 



36 



30 



29 



25 



28 



25 



41 



23 



28 



16 



41 



31 



25 



16 



35 



29 



37 



25 



28 



18 



-I . 



Posttest 



t,36 



26 



23 



40 



35 



34 



28 



24 



25 



32 



28 



28 



27 



21 



1 29 



37 



30 



32 



23 



34 



28, 



16 , 



137. 



. APPENpik Q , • . - ' 

Tutaa topatimental Group (Low Readers) 
Iowa lasfis of Basle- Skills 
Raw Scores 



I.D. Number 



N = 21 



^tocabulary 



Pretest 



135223 



131666 



135479 



180077- 



127579 



135421 



281405 



135247 



135708 



j^;Kj^^J1157|_ 



135473 



:.1387b4 



135385 



135692 



135399 



195821 



135062 



135053 



125271/ 



c-^;- 135 393 



04 



14 



14 



07 



11. 



08 



11 



06 



11 



10 



00 



09 



16 



' Fosttest 



15 



16 



18 



=r3' 



12 



05 



12 



13 



13 



,12. 



05 



11. 



06 



12 



08 



15 



16 



09 



14- 



08 



ERIC 



14 



12 



07 



08 



15 



11 



18 



13 



19 



C ompr ahen s 1 on 



Pretast 



20 



20 



13 



-18= 



22 



25 



18 



IS 



-14- 



15 



00 



16 



14 



24 



16 



14' 



22 



30 



1-7. 



Ml 



16, 



Posttesf 



18 



17 



40 



31 



18 



18 



40 



19 



.15 



06 



27-.- 



19 



' • 20 



16 



20 



26 



28 



27 



23 



26 




Tutee Control Group (Low Raaders) 
lowm Tests of Basic Skills ' v 
( ■ Raw' S'cores ■ ' 



I.D. Ntimber 



Vocabulary 



Comqrehens ton 



N = 21 



Pretest 



Posttast 



Pretest 



Post test 



133132 



179857 



11 



09 



16 



21 



21 



13 



18 



30 



135730 



16 



14 



14 



-17 



135345 



09 



12 



.20 



211332 



14 



13 



22 



36 



229518 



14 



14 



26 



21 



135247 



08 



13 



12 



135272 



09 



08 



IZ 



11 



217105 



10 



- - ■ 
18 



23 



22 



125377 



06 



11. 



19 



13 



194316 



08 



09 



09 



19 



287922 



04 



15 



18 



12 



281407 



11 



11 



24 



16 



X. . 



..... - 



135267 



09 



19 



.21 



166519 ■ 



14 



12 



20 



16 



135402 



08 



20 



21 



135280 



14 



09 



17 



17 



131296 



03 



15 



22 



34 



-135087 



.12 



16 



23 



20 



135507 



06 



09 



09 



19 



g.:^ 313681 



14. 



-14 



14' 



17 



g^^.i /- X544Q4 
-i-X--^-: - - - 



08 




mm 



13 



20 



24 



•ri-- 



v.- r.,-..- 



^PBamm s 



Tutor Exparimantal Group (High Readers) 
GataarMacGlnltie Reading Tests 
■ Raw Scores. 



ERIC 









I.D. Numbar"" " 


; Vocabulary 


II ^ 

11 Comprehension, 


N = 21 


Pretest 


Posttast 


II Prattest 


Posttast 


. 135728 


32 


37 


32 ' 


43 


135477 i 


31 ' ■ 


' '.27 . 


■ 35 . 


■ , = 32 


isoig'i'- ' 


25 


' ■- ■ ^: . t 
■ ■ " • 36 ' : 


36 


44 ■ . 


246065 ■ 


..■'-,-^24'' 


- ' -28 


, 34 


• ■ ■ ■ 35 


135157 ■ 


39 


■ • 38 ' . 


42 


47 


135069 


30 ' ; 


" ■ 30 ■ 


33 


40 


'226164 ' 


'26 


': 30 


.35 


44 


135341 


' ■ '35 ■ 


\. 36 ' N 


42 ■ 


44 


135377 


35 


_ 37 " . ■ 


39 


43 , ■ 


135690 


.26 


32 


. 31 


36 


135055 ' 


34 


42 1 


50 . 


50 


135691 


27 


30 • 


39 


. . : ' . 45:-' 


135078 


. ' 32 ' ' 


35 


43 ' . 


48 


, . .s 

135348 . 


31 


34 


1 "■ 38- 


49 


135080 ■ 


30 


33 


42 ■■ 


. 46 


135081 


.... ^ J ■ , ■ _ 


■SB 

1 


• ■ 29 


48 


135093 


33 


33 1 


36 




135094 


38 


40 


43 


51 


■ 135096 " ' 


35 


42 


44 


49 


■ 135643' ■ ' 


33 


36' 


" 43 


40 


' 135321 


32 - 


33 


40 


37 


353004 


- 29 


33 - 


33 


36 


->'l35101- 


41 


43 


44 


46- , 








- -48 - . 


. / - .48 ' - 


£-135108 i".v:-= f--- 


33,r"--- 


' 38 
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Tutor Control Group (High Readars) 
Gates -MacGinitie Reading Tests 
Raw Scores 



I.D. Number 



N - 21 



135067 



135141 



135119 



135420 



135677 



123102 



135678 



135071 



135459 



180018 



135183 



148274 



148404 



135077 ' 



135713 



135171 



135693 



195212 



135082 



135206 



135128 



135504^ 



pSife^' 135095^ 



i"Js*>i':^^J = = — 



ERIC 



Vocabulary 



Pretest 



35 



35 



29 



29 



33 



30 



32 



31 



v27 



22 



30 



23 



31 



30 



42 



29 



37 



34 



39 



35 



28 



31 



42 



26 



Posttast 



38 



36 



37 



40 



39 



35 



36 



^5 



36 



31 



31 



29 



35 



33 



38 



35 



38 



38 



Comprehension 



Pratest 



39- 



39 



40 



40 



38 



34 



46 



'38 



41 



36 



39 



34 



35 



47 



43 



49 



45 



42 



48 



38 



45 



33 



38 



39 



34 



47 



34r . 



:f;.-45.' 



Posttest 



42 



42 



42 



43 



47 



'45' 



'40 



48 



36 



39 



39 



-40 



51 



48 



50 



47 



51 



49 



47 



44 



40 
43 



46 



45- 
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APPENDIX T (continued) 



I.D* Number 



Cpmfirahene Ion 



N ^ 21 



.135220 



353000 



Pretest: 



23 



29 



Posttest 



30 



Pretest 



43 



32 



Posttest 



45 



42 



157 



ERIC 



APPENDIX U 



^; ^ Tutor Bcperimental Group (High Readers) 

Iowa Tests of Bwic Skills 
' • RSLW Scores fei 



I.D. Nimiber 



Vocabulary 



C omqr ihsn a 1 on 



N - -21 



Pretest 



PoBtteat 



Pretest 



Posttest. 



135728 



135477 



27 



17 



2ff 



19 



35 



30 



3r 



33 



180191 
24ti06S 



20 



25 



30 



30 



20 



33. 



44 



35 



135157 



135069 



31 



18 



33 



20 



46 



33- 



48 



23 



226164 



135341 



27 



32 



27 



36 



43 



46 



42 ' 



'48 



135377 



135690 



135055 



135691 



135078 



135348 



135080 



26 



12' 



34 



31 



34 



31 



30 



31 



20 



37 



28 



37. 



29 



35 



39 



36 



52 



35 



54 



37 



44 



38 



40 



■ I 
58 



32- 



58 



45, 1 



47 



135081 



28 



36 



32 



49 \ 



I3S093 



135094 



135096 



135643 



135321 , 



22 



36 



33 



31 



24 



26 



39 



41 



32 



26 



33 ^' 



SB 



38 



31 



43 



28 



66 



38 



40 



353004 



135101 



135108- 



25 



37 



35 



30 



■ 44 



-38 



J 58. 



36 



40 



50 



31 



47 



49 



APPENDIX V 



Tutor Control Group (High Readers) 
Iowa Tests of Baaie Skills 

Scores . ' t= 



I,D* Ntimber 



Bp: 



^35061,. 



135141; 



135119 



135420 



135677 



123102 



13S678 



135071 



135459 



180018 



135183 



148274 



148404 



135077 



135713 



135171 



135693 



195212 



135082 



135206 



135128 



|$Sr feri35504 




Vocabulary 



_Pratest 



25 



22 



32 



27 



25 



34 



21 



M, 



31 



16 



25 



35 



JL 



■30 



30 ^ 



23 



27 



28 



gosttest 



28 



32 



JL 



J8^ 



J&l 



24 



26 



__30_ 



26 



32 



39 



39 



32 



35 



2S 



34- 



Comprehension 



Pretest 



J9. 



J8. 



45 



44 



30 



j9_ 



29 



36 



28 



■ a, , 
li?49 



39^ 



56 



50 



36 



33 U 



39 



JL 



■51 



50 



46- 



44' ' . 



45 



'43 



28 



JL 



'-30 



46 



35' 



52 



49 



JL 



43 



'56 




144 



APPENDIX V, (coatlnued) 



I.D. Number 



- N = 21 



127284' 



135220 



353000 



erJc 



Vocabulary 



Pretes't I 



28 



21 



24 



Poattest 



34 



27 



27 



160 



Pratast 



Comprehension 



50 



37 



38 



Posttest 



50 



51 



48 
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APPEND IX -W 



DALLAS INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 

SCHOOL ADMfNiSTRATlON .BUILOiNQ 3700 ROSS AVi. 



August 9, 1976 



All Prlaelpala 
Tuterlai Staff 



1976 wIt'^I?^^^ '"^ «° serw you during the 

«^ ' * Resource Teaeher - Tutoring will be remonalble. for the 
lrl^ri.na~? '"^ a«b-dl,t.l«a. Thai. „a„el >bi aaalgL^nta 



Prlaellla Watklas 
Elizabeth Jackaon 
Alayaa Nelapn 
Miry Ellea HeElroy 



SUB-DISTOICT: 



Southwalt 
last Dak Cliff 
Soutiheaat 
Hartheast 



Theae teachefa will be assisted by our Reaoiirse Aides' - Tutoriagi 

^ Jaokle Ridiarfssn 
Ruehela ^aaa 

_ Plaasa feel free t© call an □£ aur staff ifs^we say asslsi vou 
in asF ffimner, Our aew telephone amber ig 421^1386. ^^'^ 



sincerely. 



Jim Daniel 



Aaalyst - Tutprlng 



. J* ^Stmps '/ 
< Assistant Superintendent- 
Instructional Services 




Otto M- Frldla, J'r. . ~ 
Assistant Superlntendeat* ; 
Elementary Operations^ 



ERIC 
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GmoTg€ Held 

Aaslstant Suparlatendent^ 
Secondary operations 




rpane Ewell 
^sslstaat Superintendent - 
lat Oak Cliff 
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